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REV. F, D, MAURICE. 
UST now, when so much 
is being written of 
colleges and clubs for 
women, and when, more- 
over, practical workers are 
actually engaged in esta- 
blishing such institutions, 
not only in London, but 
also in the provinces, the 
moment will not be inop- 
portune for adding to our 
Gallery the portrait of the 
clever thinker and preacher 
who may almost be claimed 
as the father of the move- 
ment that would give a 
higher education to the 
masses—the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Professor Mau- 
rice may be looked upon, 
too, as eminently, and in 
the best and truest sense of 
the word, a ladies’ man; 
for he has ever evinced a 
deep interest in the higher 
progress of woman, and has 
fought, in a quiet, unob- 
trusive, but marvellously 
effective way, many of her 
battles. 

The subject of our sketch 
was the son of a Unitarian 
minister, and was bon 
about 1805. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
at an early age, where he 
became associated with John 
Sterling, who once declared 
that he owed more to this 
friend than to any other 
man except Coleridge. Mr, 
Maurice afterwards visited 
Oxford, where he took his 
degree. He had previously 
edited the Atheneum for a 
short time, and about this 
period wrote a novel called REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
“ Kustace Conway,” appa- 
rently his first and last at- 


by which he ever after- 
wards profited; and thus 
it is that whilst, perhaps 
more than any other re- 
ligious teacher of his 
time, he has _ influenced 
the minds of the most 
cultivated and thoughtful 
men in England, he has at 
the same time retained a 
hold upon the hearts of our 
labouring population such 
as few ministers of religion 
have succeeded in gaining. 
It is a singular fate which 
has made the man upon 
whose teachings some of the 
most eminent thinkers and 
writers of the day have 
hung, the chosen friend and 
guide of a large portion of 
our artisans also. 

Mr. Maurice is now de- 
voted entirely to his profes- 
sorial duties, Earlyin Nov., 
1869, he resigned’ the 
incumbency of St. Peter's, 
Vere-street, where he had 
so long laboured, and the 
scene is thus described by 
a clever writer: ‘ Those 
present came for the most 
part singly; a few in 
couples. They came, too, 
with an air of pre-occupa- 
tion, almost of solemnity, 
which is not to be seen in 
the ordinary Sunday gather- 
ing at an ordinary church. 
When all were seated at 
last, and when the morning 
service of the Church of 
England was being con- 
ducted in a singularly bald 
and simple manner, there 
was a little leisure for an 
inspection of the congrega- 
tion. The majority of those 
present were middle-aged 
men... . Amongst these 
middle-aged men, however, 
were some of the most emi- 
nent thinkers and writers 
of the age. In one pew 
might be seen the author of 
the most remarkable reli- 
trp light iterate eS 
is pen soon finding much : 

; : : ; . é from the press ; in another. 
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Part I.—CHAPTER I. 


yy Y new neighbours had moved in, and my old ones 

were wondering who they could be. 

‘h { The house the new neighbours had bought 
was situated directly opposite to mine. Tt was 
of brick, painted grey, with large rooms, high 

ceilings, and wide, square windows. It was sufficiently 

homelike, notwithstanding its aristocratic style of archi- 
tecture. 

The new-comers had arrived after dark : no one had 
had a glimpse of them, but, as is sure to be the case in 
all places except large cities, everybody was already on 
the qui vive to learn their history. 

On the second morning after their arrival I prepared to 
call on them. I thought it could not be too soon, 
as they had sent me a letter of introduction 
from an old schoolmate of mine, in which she asked me 
to be kind to them for her sake, adding that they were 
people of good standing and some means, but entire 
strangers to every one in our town. I was careful not to 
let the contents of this letter get abroad, but the fact of 
my having received it I could not conceal. 

My ring was answered by buttons, who threw the hall- 
door wide open, but did not offer to show me into the 
drawing-room. I handed him my card : he looked at it, 
but did not move. 

« Take that to your mistress,” I said, and he bolted, 
leaving me standing on the doorsill. Well !” I thought, 
‘+a, pretty beginning! But I think I shall take a seat, 
even if I have not been asked.” It was well I did so, for 
certainly a half-hour passed before I saw another soul. Of 
course I felt embarrassed, not knowing what to 
do. The hall was a scene of confusion, and so 
was every room of which I could get a glimpse 
through the hali-open doors. Finally, a young woman 
came along, evidently on some errand, for she did 
not notice me at first, and so gave me a good opportunity 
of looking at her. I felt sure she could not be the lady 
of the house, for my friend had written that Mrs. Charlton 
was a middle-aged person with several children ; indeed, 
I could hardly believe that this person wasa lady. Being 
short and rather stout, her loose, ill-fitting dress gave her 
a very dowdyish appearance. She was not at all pretty ; 
her complexion was dark and her hairand eyes were light. 

On seeing me she expressed no surprise and made no 
excuse for her dress, but merely asked if ‘‘ mother had 
not been down yet”; at the same time pushing open the 
drawing-room door. 

‘Come in,” she continued, in a sweet voice that con- 
trasted strangely with her appearance and manner. 
“Though this room doesn’t look much better than the 
hall, you will be able to get a comfortable seat.” 

It did not, in fact, look much better, despite an elegant 
velvet carpet on the floor and rich furniture and pictures 
scattered in every direction. I seated myself in a large 
chair; then glanced round at my companion, who was 
pusying herself with books and sheet music: 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed, ‘‘when shall we ever 
get straight! - With all the servants that are in this 
house, I ghould think the drawing-room might have been 
fixed by this time. But there’s William that never will 
learn any sense. Half these things belong upstairs, Ido 
declare !” 

She paused and looked round. I felt I ought to say 
something, but at such times we are apt to be unlucky in 
our remarks, as J was on this occasion. 

“‘The trouble arises,” I observed, “from want of 
system. ‘The best plan when one moves is to unpack all 
the things in one room or hall, and as they are unpacked 
and dusted have them carried to their proper places. 
Then they get distributed and arranged much more 
quickly, and the whole house does not get dusty and 
soiled.” 

In reply to this speech she said, curtly, 

<‘ T should like to see any one systematic in this house!” 

Tfjshe had meant to add anything more she was pre- 
vented by the entrance of another lady. I rose, and, as 
my present companion took no notice of the new-comer, 
I stepped forward and introduced myself. Mrs. Charlton 
shook hands, saying, ‘‘ Keep your seat, Mrs. Stone,” and 
when we had both sat down she turned to her daughter 
with the inquiry :— Uae 

‘‘ What were you saying about system, Fannie te 

‘‘T said no one liked it in this house.” ; 

‘‘Fannie, I have always liked it, but I can’t get you 
and Laura to practise it.” 

What was there in her voice that made it so facina- 
ting? It was not so sweet as Fannie’s, nor was it strong, 
like hers ; it was low, melodious and plaintive—in the 
last respect alone suited to the style of her remarks. In 
appearance she was a lady-like person, small, with black 
hair and grey eyes. Her face wore an anxious expression. 
I sat looking at her, and wondered it did not occur to her to 
introduce Miss Fannie, and to offer some excuse for hav- 
ing kept me waiting. Neither thought, it was evident, 
had entered her mind, and she continued her conversa- 
tion with le pe yale 

‘¢ Fannie, I have begged you to k : ’ 
it. I have my little chides to ped era! soe Ege 

« Yes, and they are all you care for ; they are the most 
spoilt children I ever saw.” 

Could it be her own mother the girl was speaking to? I 
sat ina state of bewilderment. Yet the words did not 
sound as they would have done from other voices. The 
were uttered in a tone of indifference, not of harshness or 
ill-nature. : ‘ 2 

‘‘ Well, 1 know one thing; this drawing-room is not 
going to be arranged untill doit myself.” With that Miss 
Fannie continued her} work of quietly assorting books, 
and spoke no more, while Mrs. Charlton turned to me 
and began a conversation about our mutual friend, recall- 
ling to my mind many persons and times of ‘‘long ago,” 
and very pleasantly the next hour passed. She was quite 
a well-informed woman, had lived in various places and 
had seen much of society, but she was very vislonary,. 

When I rose to take leave, I made some excuse for 


calling so soon, stating my desire to be of use, and 

offering the aid of one or two servants in putting the 

house to rights. 

" Here Fannie spoke up (having followed us into the 
all) :-— 

“Plenty of servants here.” 

“ How is it, then, Fannie, we can get nothing done ? 
I have wanted my curtains put up ever since I came. 
When I ask William, he says he’s too busy; John is 
always off somewhere; Laura made him get out the 
carriage and take her to ride yesterday at the very time 
I wanted him to go in search of some milk for baby.” 

‘“¢ Well,” I said, trying to get away, ‘‘I live just oppo- 
site—there ; and it will give me pleasure to do anything 
I can for you. Do not hesitate to send to me.” 

I shook hands with both mother and daughter, think- 
ing I was off. Just as I got to the gate, however, Mrs, 
Charlton asked, 

“‘ How long have you lived here ?” 

‘Since the first month after my marriage—not quite 
fifteen years. .” 

‘Just what I have always told Mr.Charlton. I 
wanted a home where I could stay all the time. I ought 
to have one: I have plenty of money.” 

What could I say? I was in haste to get home : I had 
many things to do that forenoon, and the sun, as I felt 
put too sensibly, was already blazing overhead. 

‘¢Ts Mr. Charlton in D ?? T asked. 

“Oh dear! no. He never thinks how much trouble it 
is to me to move. Just as we were ready to start he took 
it into his head to go somewhere, and wanted me to wait. 
I couldn’t: everything was packed, so I came without 
him.” Shelaughed ; of which I took advantage, laughed 
too, bowed, and walked quickly away. 

That afternoon she sent her three youngest children 
over to see me under the charge of twonurses. The baby 
came first—a very fine boy, about three months old ; soon 
afterwards a girl of about five years, with a boy two years 
younger. They were all extremely fair, but oh so spoilt 
and passionate! Baby was asleep, so his nurse took her 
seat on the gallery and kept him quiet ; I was sitting in 
the hall, near the front door, with my little visitors by me. 


The girl was very talkative; said her name was 
“Missy”; that she liked her new home very much ; that 
the children, as she styled her brothers, were very bad ; 
that her sister Lanra was going to whip them if they went 
into herroom. Here her nurse, who was standing behind 
her chair, interrupted her by saying, ‘‘ And you too.” 
The little lady curled up her nose, and continued : “I 
tell you they never bother sis Laura like they do sis Fan.” 

‘“Hush, Missy,” said the nurse: ‘‘you talk too much.” 

She jumped down and pushed the nurse out of the 
room, but instead of returning to her seat, began running 
about the hall, going finally into the dining room, where 
she found a plate of little tea-cakes; she helped herself 
and brought one to her brother. When they had eaten 
these they went for more, and so they continued until the 
last cake was finished. 

Towards evening two young ladies came in, Louise and 
Emma Raiman, sisters of my next-door neighbour, and 
my own most intimate friends. 

‘‘Mrs. Stone,” exclaimed Louise, ‘‘we come out of 
curiosity, as I may as well confess at once: we want to 
hear about our new neighbours. Of course the whole 
town knows you called on them this morning.” 

“Yes,” 1 answered, ‘‘I did, but I can’t tell you much. 
T know there are two young ladies, so you will have an 
addition to society. I only saw one, however, and as she 
was in deshabille, I shall not decide upon her appear- 
ance.” 

‘When would you advise us to call ?—very soon ?” 

‘Not for a few days: they are terribly upset as yet.” 

“Couldn’t we assist them?’ asked the impulsive 
Louise. 

“No, no: you can do them no good. So soon as they 
are at all settled I will go with you to call. Henry can 
go at the same time—perhaps sore others.” We sat 
together at the window, and whiled away the last hours 
of a fine autumn evening with harmless gossip, the con- 
versation wandering to divers topics, but always returning 
to those new neighbours, who were at present the chief 
objects of interest and curiosity. We had heard, in an 


indirect way, before the receipt of my friend’s letter, that 
they were qualified to mix with the very best society our 
town afforded, and, though we prided ourselves upon 
being exclusive, yet an addition could not be otherwise 
than welcome. But was this arealacquisition? All that 
Ihad seen only tended to puzzle me. They were odd 
people, that was clear—very odd. 
(To be continued. ) 


A QUEER FANCY. 


I SUPPOSE if all the children 

Who have lived through ages long 
Were collected and insp 

They would make @ wondrous throng. 
Oh, the babble of the Babel ! 

Oh, the flutter of the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up withus. 


Think of all the men and women 
Who are now and who have been, 
Every nation since creation 
That this world of ours has seen ; 
And of all of them, not any 
But was once a baby small, 
While of children, oh, how many 
Never have grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet ; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet : 
And indeed I wonder whether, 
If we reckon ev’ry birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth ! 


Who will wash their smiling faces? 
Who their saucy ears will box? 

Who will dress them, and caress them? 
Who will darn their little socks ? 

Where are arms enough to hold them? 
Hands to pat each shining head? 

Who will praise them? who will scold them? 
Who will pack them off to bed? 


Little happy Christian children, 
Little savage children too, 
In all stages of all ages 
That our planet ever knew— 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars wan and faint ; 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 

Such a motley crowd would make ; 
And the clatter of their chatter, 

And the things that they would break! 
Oh, the babble of the Babel ! 

Oh, the flutter of the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 


And to finish off with us. ANON. 


Chacley’s Baden Art. 


LETTER from Aunt Penelope!” observed 
Charley Knapp, screwing his face into an odd 
series of contortions, as he sat down to his 
eleven o’clock breakfast-table—a practical de 
fiance to the ‘‘ early to bed and early to rise” 


theory. 

Now Mr. Knapp—our hero, be it understood—was a 
handsome young fellow, and handsome young fellows 
don’t appear to the worst possible advantage in crimson 
cashmere dressing-gowns, faced with a gorgeous pattern 
of divers-coloured palm-leaves, and crimson velvet smok- 
ing-caps, braided and tasselled with silver. And Charley’s 
room was furnished d la Grand Twre, and his fire burned 
with the soft, clear lustre peculiar to Wallsend coal, and 
the chocolate on the table was of the very best, served in 
egg-shell china, and the partridge on toast was cooked to 
the proverbial ‘‘ turn,” whatever that may be. Evidently 
the young man was of that class who prefer the velvet 
carpets of life to its rougher causeways. 

“Yes,” nodded Charley, turning the envelope over 
and over between his dainty white fingers, ‘‘a letter 
from mine ancient aunt, and no mistake about it. [ 
wonder if she has had the good sense to enclose another 
cheque! But that, I fear me, is past hoping for.” 

And Mr. Knapp tore open the epistle, and glanced 
over its contents, elevating his eyebrows as he did so. 

‘*Wants me to come and make her a visit this 
February, eh?” he muttered, half aloud. ‘‘ Now what 
has put that into her venerable old head at this especial 
moment of all others? I have lived twenty-six good 
years in this world of sin and sorrow without her ever 
expressing a wish to set eyes upon my mortal corporeity. 
And now, just when my suit is progressing most favou - 
ably with Barbara Murray, to say nothing of that little 
auxiliary affair with Helen Smith, she wants to make my 
personal acquaintance! Complimentary, no doubt, but 
inconvenient. Both of them are heiresses in their own 
right—both of them as pretty as pictures, and, I flatter 
myself, both tolerably well convinced of the preten- 
sions of yours respectfully ;” and Mr. Knapp inclines his 
handsome head towards the opposite mirror. ‘‘ How- 
ever, there’s no help for it that I can perceive; needs 
must when a rich aunt drives! I beg pardon of the old 
proverb, but everybody knows that adaptation is better 
than originality now-a-days. And suppose, only suppose, 
for a single instant, that she should change her mind and 
leave me out of her will—always taking for granted, to 
begin with, that I’m in it—in consequence of neglect of 
her behests ! kind fates, avert any such catastrophe! I 
will write at once—and then I’ll go and make my adieux 
to Nell and Barbara. 

And Charley Knapp applied himself to the partridge’s 
daintily-browned wing and the frothing chocolate with 
what appetite he might. 

Miss Barbara Murray, a plump, dimpled little brunette, 
with great hazel dark eyes, and a skin like cream-coloured 
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velvet, professed a pretty despair at hearing of Mr. 
Knapp’s projected absence. 

“We shall be désolée without you,” said she. ‘* Only 
think of the tableaux, and the Charity Fair, and the Club 
Ball, and the charades that I’ve studied up until Tam a 
second Ristori !” 

“‘ Tf you condescend to miss me,” said. Charley, with his 
hand on his heart, & la stage hero, ‘‘ what do you imagine 
will be my feelings, condemned to a month in the wilder- 
nesses, and deprived of the sunshine of your smiles ?” 

Then he went to bid Miss Smith good-by ; Miss Smith, 
who was tall and slender, with marble-pure complexion 
and delicate Greck features—a contrast in all things to her 
plump rival. Helen was equally sorry, though perhaps 
less demonstratively so, to learn of the old maiden aunt’s 
whim. 

“When do you start?’ she asked, her blue eyes 
dreamily fixed on Charley’s handsome face. 

‘¢ To-morrow evening. This is my last day in Paradise,” 
Charley answered, lackadaisically. 

‘¢ What a pretty idea!” said Helen, laughing. She was 
a sensible girl ; but even sensible girls are liable to be 
carried away by Apollo faces. ‘* And are we the Peris ?” 

‘¢ The angels, rather,” said Charley, promptly. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Helen, if I only dared to tell you all that is 
trembling in the deeps of my heart—” 

But just then in waddled old Colonel Lamport, behind 
a hot-house bouquet nearly as large as himself, and there 
was an end of our hero’s ecstatics. Perhaps it was just 
as well; for Charley had not fairly made up his mind 
whether he should take Helen and her three per cenis., 
or Barbara and her blocks of snugly-rented real estate. 

‘¢ One must consider before one invests one’s self,” 
thought oar hero, sagely ; ‘‘and I may as well take the 
month down at Larchbank to think the matter over in.” 


(To be continued.) 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 


O you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
D Ever made by the Hand above? 
A woman’s heart and a woman’s life— 

And a woman’s wonderful love? 


Do you know you have asked for this priceless thing 
Asa child might ask for a toy? 

Demanding what others have died to win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy? © 


You have written my lesson of duty out— 
Man-like have you questioned me ; 

Now, stand at the bar of my woman’s soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 


You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts be whole ; 

I require your heart to be true as God’s stars, 
And pure as his heaven your soul. 


You require a cook for your mutton and beef— 
I require a far greater thing ; 

A sempstress you’re wanting for socks and for shirt, 
I lock for a man and a king. 


A king for the beautiful realm called home, 
And aman that the maker God, 

Shall look upon as he did on the first, 
And say, “It is very good.” 


I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft young cheek one day— 

Will you love me then, ’mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mid the blooms of May? 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep 
i may launch myself on its tide? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she becomes a bride. 


I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be; 

Tf you give this all, I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 


If you cannot be this—a laundress and cook 
You can hire, and a little to pay ; 

But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won in that way. 


The avlacsteo and his Dapil, 


By Justin M‘Carrny, 
Author of My Enemy's Daughter,’ ‘* The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours,” ce. 
——_$_»—____ 


PART II. 


sea HE habits of the maestro were not always 
m regular. He loved midnight, and smoke, 
and semi-Bohemian society, and sometimes 
he indulged rather freely in wine. His 
intercourse with his young pupil had tended 
; a good deal to improve and refine him. The 
two became so fond of each other’s society that they 
would not remain apart, and Otto Weiss was not fond of 
bringing the younger man into indiscriminate company. 
Maxima debetur pueris reverentia was a favourite phrase 
of his. So he grew gradually less and less irregular, and 
the breath of the dawn less frequently blew on him from 
the river as he crossed the bridges southward on his way 
ome. 

_ One night, however, he and his companion supped 
In a café, after the theatre, with some acquaintances. 
They were in a private room, and talk was free and noisy. 
One of the company seemed to make a sort of set at 
Ernst Bach, who was not very slow to retort; and so a 
Smart war of epigram and satire sprang up. Interchange 
of epigram and satire, when combined with the free flow 
of wine, makes dangerous pastime, and pocr Ernst was 
far in the way to be entangled in a quarrel, before Otto, 
ss dae perceived the ‘‘ difficulty ” that had arisen. 
wore his attention was aroused by hearing sharp 
Ernst oo Seeing flushed faces, and he became aware that 
np Hips cme of the principals in the dispute. i 
Aeeen ts 7a must be settled to-morrow morning !’ 
ules Peltier, a fierce young painter. ‘ This 
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German has insulted me—he called me Gascon! He 
declared that what I said was Gasconade.” 

Ernst looked, it must be owned, very pale, and even 
tremulous. 

“Come, come, Jnles!” said Otto, interfering ; ‘‘ we 
must not have a quarrel. Ernst never meant to offend 
you. Did you, Ernst?” 

‘* But he is so insolent !” pouted angry Ernst. 

‘Foolish lads, both! Come, neither meant any 
offence. Hmbrassez-vous done.” 

_Both, however, held off. Jules was eyeing his antago- 
nist with evident contempt. 

‘“Come, Jules,” said Otto, making a last attempt; 
‘* remember, he is only a boy.” 

** More like a girl, to judge by his tremour,” said Jules, 
contemptuously ; whereupon Ernst, springing to his feet, 
flung his handkerchief into Jules’s face ; and there re- 
mained nothing for it, then, but to settle the preliminaries 
of the morning’s meeting—time, five o’clock a.m.; place, 
a certain secluded spot at Vincennes ; témoins, M. Otto 
Weiss for Ernst Bach, and M. Charles Leroch, a literary 
man, for Jules Peltier. 

The maestro and bis pupil went home together. There 
were not many hours to spare, and as Ernst knew no- 
thing of the sword, which was to be the weapon, they ar- 
ranged that the maestro should give him a few lessons, 
which would, at least, enable him to make a decent figure. 
So they were not to go to bed. 

‘¢ Now, boy, take that sword, and plant yourself so. I 
am ifraid Jules is an old hand at the weapon. You are 
not trembling ?” 

‘It is the cold, maestro.” 

‘¢ Why, it is very warm, boy 

‘IT mean the heat, maestro—or that I am tired and 
sleepy.” 

A dreadful thought passed through the maestro’s brain. 
Good Heaven! could the boy—a German youth, too—be 
a coward ? 

‘*¢ Ernst !” he said, in a low, deep, thrilling tone. 

*¢ Maestro !” replied Ernst, in a voice that unmistakably 
quivered. 

**You are not—good Heaven !—you are not afraid of 
this meeting ?” 

‘*What a question! Afraid! You would not offend 
me, maestro ?” 

‘““No, boy ; forgive me. I ought not to have asked 
such a question. Forget it, and let us go on with our 
little lesson.” 

Yet there was still a strange expression of doubt and 
wonder and pity on the face of the maestro, and, even 
while he tried to teach his pupil some rudiments of the 
swordsman’s art, he could not help saying :— 

‘*¢Dear lad, how I wish I might take your place, and 
you be my second! I wish I had observed that Jules 
and you were likely to quarrel. I would have struck in, 
right or wrong, and anticipated the business by forcing 
him to quarrel with me.” 

‘¢ Are you a good swordsman, dear maestro ?” 

‘* Not so good as he, I think.” 

‘Then it is much better as it is, maestro.” 

The morning broke raw and shuddering, and the two 
friends found their way in good time to Vincennes. Their 
opponents soon came_on the ground. Otto planted his 
principal, and watched him with a kind of feverish 
anxiety. Two passes and Ernst’s sword fell from his 
nerveless hand. He was trembling all over. 

‘¢ He is wounded !” cried Otto. ‘‘ Enough, enough.” 

He was not wounded, however. 

A dead silence fell upon all. 

‘¢ The affair is over,” said Jules, contemptuously, tossing 
away his weapon. ‘* There are enemies with whom one 
cannot fight. Thank Heaven, this gentleman is not a 
Frenchman !” 

“An insult to me!” shouted Otto, maddened by the 
whole course of events, and delighted to have a chance of 
relieving his mind bya quarrel. ‘* This youth, who is 
wearied from want of sleep, and who has never fought 
before, is no coward. Heisa German—soam I! To 
thank Heaven that he is not a Frenchman is an insult to 
me too, whoam not a Frenchman. Ernst, be my témoin. 
You, M. Jules Peltier, take up your sword again. You 
have no boy to deal with this time.” 

‘¢ But I have no quarrel with you,” remonstrated Jules. 

‘ Poltron, will you wait for yet further cause ?” 

“Not so,” said Jules, calmly, and he resumed his 
weapon and his place. A sharp, fierce combat set in. 
Ernst leant against a tree, and seemed indeed hardly able 
tostand up. Certainly he performed no particular duties 
as a second, but watched the duellists, with quivering lips 
and clapsed hands. The other second had drawn away 
from him, and only now and then threw at him a glance 
of wonder and contempt. 

Jules was a master of the weapon he held ; and Otto 
Weiss was too hot and angry to be a master of anything. 
A few vivid flashes of sword-blades and a jet of blood 
sprang from the maestro’s shoulder. A wild scream broke 
from Ernst’s lips—so wild and shrill that the three men 
turned at once to the spot from which the cry had come 
—and then Ernst fell flat upon the ground in a faint. 

Otto flung his sword away, and, wounded as he was, ran 
to the youth, lifted him in his arms, and supported his 
pale face. : 

‘<Mais, c’est une fille, sans doute !” exclaimed Jules. 
** Vraiment, une mascarade !” s 

The shrill, womanish cry, and the womanish faint, had 
betrayed a secret kept in more than one conntry, and 
during many years. Ernst, the coward, was a girl. The 
girl was Frederika Falk. 

‘¢T might have known it,” said Albert Retzler (other- 
wise Otto Weiss, the maestro) to his betrothed wife, some 
little time after this: ‘1 might have known it by the 
strange sensation that passed through me when you first 
stood on my threshold. All my youth came back on me 
the moment I looked on you. It was as if some sweet 
familiar air of my boyhood were sounding in my ears, 
might have known, too, that there was something mys- 
terious in it when I suspected you were afraid t6 fight, 
and yet was not angry with you or ashamed of you. My 
own dear only Frederika, my only love from a little child !” 

“IT knew you, maestro, the moment I saw you that 
first day.” Gee : 
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‘Then why not reveal yourself! Why carry on the 
masquerade ?” 

‘¢ How did I know, maestro, whether you were indeed 
still my own Albert of long, long ago? We parted as 
little children. How could I feel sure that I still held 
any place in your heart? So I restrained my feelings and 
watched.’” 

‘¢ Ah, masquerader, if you could have restrained your 
feelings as well when the sword point touched my 
shoulder, your secret would have been kept still longer. 
But why did you ever go out into the world in ‘such 
disguise ?” 

‘Because my step-mother always told me girls were 
good for nothing, and could do nothing; and I believed 
it must be true, and that, if I would make my way in 
life, I must appear as.a boy. So I followed the example 
of Fortunio in the fairy story ; and (when I could scrape 
together the money) I got boy’s clothes, and became a boy 
and then a young man, and the world accepted me as 
such, and did not reject me, as it would, I suppose, if I 
had been known fora woman. That is all.” 

‘Ah! and Fortunio in the story is discovered, I 
think, when about to be put to death, and her woman- 
hood betrays itself. Well, you are better than Fortunio. 
Tt was fear for me, not for yourself, which at last betraye 
you. 

**But, maestro, I am no Fortunio, for I was terribly 
afraid on my own account, and [ could not hold up my 
sword.” 

*‘T will fight your battles henceforth, or, rather, we 
will fight side by side, and conquer the world and fame, 
with fiddlesticks for our weapons and the concert-room 
for our arena.” 

So Frederika and Albert, who had lost each other 
during so many years, were thus brought together again, 
and were married ; and the artist pair won fame side by 
side, and always kept up the love which had so 
sweetened life to the little step-children in the old village 
by the Lake of Constance. 

(THE END.) 


MAY GRASS. 


RUN all over the mountain 
And by the cottage door, 
Close by the silvery fountain, 

And near the cataract’s roar. 


I creep in the city streets, 
And o’er the country wide, 
And in the deep and shady wood 
I dearly love to hide. 


I beautify the princely park, 
And grace the rough wayside ; 

The soaring lark doth condescend 
In me her nest to hide. 


I creep o’er all the quiet graves 
Where little children sleep, 
And never weary of my watch, 

But sleepless vigils keep. 


The gentle dew comes with its tears, 
And all the summer weather, 
Over the dear and cherished dead 
We weep and watch together. 
S. Roperts. 


Concerning Spots anb—iadies ! 


By Constance F. Woo.3son. 


on 9 Sccerenormacny 

c. SQA R T is a melancholy thing to see so 
2) pA RS © many spots on the face of the sun. 
& / MARGE o True it is that we poor moles are 
¢ IEE fC) ¢ unable of ourselves to distinguish 
x KS WR », these imperfections, and so long as 
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ie y= a= : 4) . . 
Vast 8) ‘the old God of Day gives us a fair 
\ in rd, { portion of his beams, we grovel on 
e Qé?(.<\ and are satisfied; but I have no 
Ves Sow’ doubt that all the other suns are 
continually finding fault with our central luminary, and 
pointing fiery fingers of scorn at the spots on his red face, 
insinuating, perhaps, that he has imbibed toofreely of the 
ambrosial ether, and may some day stagger on his rounds, 
thus reducing our system to a chaotic protoplasm, in 
which Professor Huxley alone will be saved in his ark of 
atoms harnessed to a comet’s tail. Now and then, 
over the surface of the earth, an _ occasional 
telescope may be seen poised on the top of a 
lofty tower pointing towards the sky; through this 
instrument some purblind wiseacre gazes and murmurs 
sadly : ‘‘ The spots on the sun are increasing 1n size ; woe 
to the earth !” These mysterious words are repeated by 
the assistant in solemn tones to the few devotees who 
have climbed the mountain to gather wisdom, and who 
stand with trembling veneration to catch the oracular 
sayings of the star-gazer. ‘‘The spots are increasing 1n 
size,” they moan : ‘* woe to the earth !” and the funereal 
echo is caught up by the dwellers in the valley, who 
hasten to repeat the tidings in the nearest city ; and thus 
in ever-increasing waves the cry rolls on, ‘* Woe to the 
earth !” and all because of the spots. 

Now, dear croakers, be reasonable. Spots are a law of 
our universe, and no good thing can exist without them. 
There is not a sky without its cloud, or a rose without 
its thorns: neither is there a delicious little brook trout, 
freshly broiled, without those harrowing bones. From 
the sun, down to the smallest sand-atom, we shall find 
spots if we look closely ; and were it otherwise, we should 
go mad all together, the astronomers first of all, and the 
world be a wilderness of howling lunatics: imperfect 
beings as we are, perfection would kill us. Let us, then, 
bow our heads and be thankful ! ; i at 

There is a little word which may be ele a 
belonging exclusively to the spot-doctrine tes friends 
expressive monosyllable ‘‘ but.” We love ’ 


we think them very agreeable, but i prey acme aa 
Smith, we think she is really beau th ten 

precious word is dear to us all, and wl sae uncon- 
sciously give in our adherence to the spot-doctrine almost 
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every hour of our lives, We hasten with joy to tell the 
bad news; we whisper the particulars of the last murder ; 
we buy up the editions of the latest horror by the hun- 
dred ; and we crowd to gaze upon the most desperate 
criminal with eager satisfaction. These are great spots 
upon humanity in general, and therefore humanity in 
general is deeply interested in them ; but, leaving the 
wise men on the hill-tops to warn the world of danger, 
let us descend to the valleys, and apply our humble mi- 


croscopes to the individual spots around us, and especially 


those which are so small as to have escaped general ob- 
servation. 


How many of us have spots in our ears!| What a vast 


army of deaf people could be gathered together in our land 
if Truth were the general-in-chief! Excluding entirely 
those whose infirmity is plainly perceptible, what 
ridiculous mistakes, what dangerous misunderstandings, 
are often the result of slight deafness, especially when 
unacknowledged! A young lady of my acquaintance once 
came home from a morning walk, and at the dinner-table 
remarked to her sister, in a careless tone, ‘Oh, Ellen, I 
met Miss Jones in the street, and she asked me how you 
were, and if you had got over your lung difficulty. 

‘And what right had Miss Jones to speak in that 
way ?” retorted Ellen, with a flushed face. 

“JT think it a very natural remark,” returned the 
younger sister, composedly eating her dinner. 

“¢ Natural ! Meddlesome old maid ! I am surprised that 
you did not resent such an insinuation.” 

‘‘ Well, Ellen, you know that is the general idea about 


you: I suppose Miss Jones only repeated what she had 
heard from others; and I assure you she asked the 


question from the kindest motives.” 

‘¢ Kind, indeed ! one thing, however, is certain : Miss 
J ones never had any trouble of that kind to boast of her- 
self.” 

‘© No,” sighed the mother, from the head of the table : 
‘‘ J wish I could say the same of my daughter.” 

“‘ Mother, do you turn against me also? It was only 
a slight difficulty, and I got over it long ago ; I think it 
very unkind to bring it up in this way again. I should 
like to know, sister Kate, if Miss Jones asked you the 
same question ?” 

‘‘ Yes, she did, and I told her that I never had any 
troubles of that kind, for I took good care not to force 
myself wilfully into danger,’as you do.” 

‘Katherine Munroe, I am ashamed of you as a 
sister ! ” 

‘‘ Eien, Ellen, be calm ; what your sister says is per- 
fectly true, and you will do well to remember it in 
future,” said the mother. 

Upon this a great storm arose, and thunders of angry 
words, with lightning from flashing eyes, filled the dining 
room, all parties growing more belligerent as the battle 
went on, until there was a hasty retreat with the noise of 
violently-closed doors, which betokened that the com- 
batants had sought the solitude of their respective rooms 
to weep in secret. 

The mother sought her eldest daughter, and gently 
remonstrated with her for such a display of temper :— 

‘You know, Ellen, the whole city was aware of our 
fears for you, and what more natural than that Miss 
Jones should speak of it ?” 

‘Oh, mother,” sobbed Ellen, ‘‘I never really cared for 
him in the least.” 

“Him! What do you mean, child ?” 

‘¢ My love difficulty, of course.” 

“Tung, you goose !—lung difficulty !? laughed the 
mother ; and thus peace was restored, but not until the 
deep wounds made in a family quarrel had given severe 
pain. 

And while we are on the subject of hearing, let us 
glance at that astonishing habit, peculiar to some people, 
of singing just so far out of tune as to send thrills of 
agony through musical listeners, and at the same time 
just so near the tune as to keep them continually hoping 
for better things. Let a man say honestly, ‘‘ I cannot 
sing,” and then, if it affords him any pleasure, let 
him howl out sounds without any attempt at melody, and 
although you may shudder, you feel at least that he is an 
honest sinner ; but those base wretches who follow on 
behind a sweet melody, just half a tone flat, or boldly 
assault some pathetic air with shrill sharps, deserve condign 
punishment at the hands of an outraged community as 
disturbers of the public peace. Who among us has not 
heard some heaven-bomn song done to death by slow 
torture, and breathing out its last gasps a whole tone 
below the original key, while the brutal accompaniment 
pounded steadily along with the loud pedal down, ending 
in one grand flourish of empty octaves? Who has not 
heard some pious but unmusical worshipper devoutly sing- 
ing the psalms and hymns on half a dozen different keys 
at the same time, beginning each line with fresh fervor 
and fresh discord, and dwelling on the painfully false 
tinal cadence with a falling inflection inimitable in its 
expiring anguish? How can we be religious at such a 
time as this without cotton-wool as a preservative? How 
can we possess our souls in patience when the melody of 
cultivated musicians and the harmonious notes of the 
organ, subdued to a low, sweet tone, thrilling through 
the church like celestial voices from afar, are marred by 
some uneducated ‘fools (behind us) rushing in where 
angels fear to tread ?” 

Our clergymen, also, are endowed with unfortunate 
ideas as to the value of time. By this I do not allude, 
as some might suppose, to the length of the sermon: I 
refer to time musically considered. They often sing with 
earnest devotion, but almost invariably they follow two 
words behind the choir, thus producing very much the 
effect that is obtained by children in stopping and un- 
stopping their ears in rapid succession when the noise of 
conversation is loud in the room. It is of the first and 
greatest importance that a clergyman should be a good 
man, but being so does not necessarily make him musical: 
if nature has not endowed him with a correct taste for 
music, if he has spots in his ears, then let him provide 
himself with ‘‘such assistance as he can obtain from 
persons skilled in music,” that the worship may be worthy 
of Him who is surrounded by angelic ‘ harpers harping 
with their harps” and singing a “‘new song before the 
throne.” ; 


disarm criticism, and help will be freely offered from all 
sides, for the old world is kind in spite of her years, 
philosophers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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A clergyman once lived in our thriving town who was 
one of the best men ever vouchsafed to our fallen world ; 
many were his virtues, and he had but one noticeable 
fault—an innocent vanity as to his musical abilities, 
which consisted of one of those mild tenor voices that 
require vigorous propping to keep them from falling flat, 
and a fair historical knowledge of music carefully 
gathered from books and_ dictionaries. This good man’s 
hobby was congregational singing, and he commenced his 
reign by banishing a well-trained choir and appointing 
meetings for congregational practice, which at first were 
largely attended by the floating population, who in every 
town spend their time, like the Athenians of old, ‘in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” The young clergyman was delighted with his 
success, and with praiseworthy patience continued to ex- 
plain the mysteries of sacred music, although his class 
melted away before his eyes, until at last it was reduced 
to a few devoted young ladies and their attendant 
knights, the latter strolling in _towards the last 
with secret thoughts of moonlight walks home 
in their worldly minds. In_ this little band of sisters 


there was one for whom the pastor felt a profound 
admiration: fair she was and amiable, but, alas! her 
voice was uncertain, occasionally turning up on some very 
high note when least anticipated, but generally subdued 


to a wavering monotone about three tones below the 
required key. Miss R , whose gentle breast was per- 
haps animated by a silent reciprocity as regards the 
admiration, persevered in constant attendance upon the 
class-meetings, and learned with great diligence all the 
lessons upon notes, time, and cadences. Her theory was 
perfect and her patience indomitable : her only fault was 
that she had no voice, which, by some of the unregenerate, 
has been considered an impediment. One stormy Sunday 
evening, we attended service at this church, and when 
the psalms were announced, the organ sounded forth one 
of those heavy Gregorian chants which, when uplifted by 
a thousand voices, rise into stern grandeur, thrilling and 
powerful, but when attempted by anything less than this 
produce an impression of a feeble man staggering and gasp- 
ing under an enormous weight of ponderous notes, heavy 
with centuries and evidently composed for the giants who 
lived in the days before the flood. The singing was anti- 
phonal, and supposed to be congregational, but the wor- 
shippers were few, and the result was as follows. The 
pastor put on his glasses, cleared his throat and began on 


the first verse, sung in fair unison with the organ, all 


though, as usual, half a word behind time :— 


My song shail be always of the loving-kindness | of the | Lord ; 


with my mouth I will ever be showing thy truth from 


one gene- | ration | to an- | other. 


Then followed the solitary voice of Miss R——, piping 


the response on the following key :-— 


As if in sympathy with his lady-love, the pastor sang 
the next verse as follows :— 


| 


Ihave made a covenant | with my | chosen—I have sworn | unto 
David my | servant, 

in a tone so fearfully discordant with the organ that 

David must have turned in his grave with horror, and 

mourned for the choir of ‘trained instruments ” and 


that ‘‘ chief musician ”’ of ancient fame to whose hand he 


could safely confide his inspired songs. So the duet went 
on through fifty verses of shaded discord, growing more 
and more intense in its agonising wails, until at last the 
dismal Amen closed the exhibition and the congregational 
singing was over. 

Now, whatever our faults may be, let us at least banish 
hypocrisy, and not stultify ourselves by asking for that 
“charming thing from La Trovatore or Il Traviata,” nor 
praise the lady who has just finished the cavatina from 
Semiramide for that ‘‘ sweet Scotch air, so full of pathos.” 
These little spots in our ears are not going to injure our 
fortunes or our happiness in this life, and in the next we 
shall lose all imperfections ; it is only asked that we 
acknowledge their existence in ourselves and charitably 
excuse them in others. The mere acknowledgment will 


Spots in our eyes are as common as motes, but what 
we have to say of these must be said in our next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tur Sour May.—This is the man who wonders what Jones 
would have been, if his wife had not brought him some 
money ; how long Robinson is going to stand the extravagance 
of his daughters and the flirting of his wife, and if Brown is not 
in trouble, what he has mortgaged his house for; who has made 
his brain a dictionary of all the follies of the neighbourhood, 
and retails them out whenever he can find a listener, in- 
sinuating that a man who has done wrong or foolishly once, 
must of necessity be always doing wrong and foolish things. 
At a birth he will tell you that half the human race die before 
the age of five years, and repeat the same things more em- 
phatically at a christening ; at a wedding he will subtly say 
that, as the majority of weddings are unhappy, this 
may be an exception, and further hopes that the divorce 
court may have fewer cases next year, for it is lamentable to 
find that the cases are annually increasing ; and, at 4 funeral, 
hint that the deceased was no better than he or she ought to 
have been. Sour in temper, cynical in language, disagreeable 
in company, feared by his wife, shunned by his children, 
hated by his acquaintances, and sowing dissension 1 himself, 
he is a very miserable subject indeed. 


[May 13, 1871. 
Hilliput Pectures. 


(A Second Series of Letters by “‘ The Old Grumbler.”) 


Iv._OF BEAMS AND MOTES. 


Y DEAR JANE,—You asked me the 
other evening what I mean by the 
word ‘‘manners,” since I use it so 
frequently. The question is fair, 
but Lam sorry that you should have 
asked it, for it seems to show that 
one of us isat fault —that either I 
am obscure or you are dull. But I 
cannot believe that you are dull, 
and I am therefore left to the other side of the melancholy 
alternative. Let me, then, explain that by manners I 
understand our whole conduct upon the great journey— 
the conduct of our address, of our persons, of our minds, 
of our characters, of our lives. In this view you will 
readily see that Mr. Flam’s artificial legs are as mucha 
part of his manners as his artificial bow or his artificial 
sympathy with your crochet-work. I overheard you and 
Lady Gay Spanker at Mrs. Bunker’s ball plotting to stick 
pins in Mr. Flam’s calves, and your merry laughter was 
delightful to hear. But I was interrupted in the pleasure 
of listening to it by the talk of two young gentlemen upon 
the other side of me, who were mercilessly chaffing your 
chignons. How, then, my dear Jane, could I help asking 
myself whether it were any more ridiculous to wear false 
legs than false hair ? 

It was only a scene in that pretty game of beams and 
motes which we are all playing, and often very uncon- 
sciously ; sometimes, indeed, it becomes very ludicrous. 
I remember the Reverend Doctor Queer, who always 
rubbed the top of his head when he prayed ; and the more 
fervently he besought the Lord to save us from the 
bondage of habit, the more vigorously he polished his top- 
knot. We must not forget proportion and relation, my 
dear Jane. You will often see in the soft magnifying 
mist of spring twilight what seems a very monster, upon 
the distant hill-side ; but it is really not so large as the 
apple-tree in your own garden. You wonder at the 
enormous mote, and lo, your own beam supasses it ! 

If you have ever devoted yourself to any special study, 
you will remember how surprised you were to find how 
much knowledge had been accumulated upon that subject 
which you had never remarked, although it had ever lain 
in your way. You begin to study botany, for instance, 
and not only is there a literature of the subject, but the 
whole world through which you have been walking all 
your life was immediately a new world. Every stump 
had an interest ; you found charms under dead leaves ; 
and all the hedges and swamps were suddenly full of a 
romance hitherto unsuspected. So with this game of 
beams and motes. The moment you become aware of it, 
the whole world seems to be playing it. Itis all give and 
take, hit and miss, upon every side. z 

Mr. Hummer has decided that, say coffee, is injurious to 
the human frame. He has studied the subject. He has 
collected statistics, which he marshalls ina very effective 
manner, and bears down upon the adversary, surround- 
ing him, and forcing him, as it were, to unconditional 
surrender. He rushes about the country. He lets loose 
clouds of tracts, like carrier pigeons, with messages of 
health and wisdom under their wings. He placards the 
dead walls. He terrifies women and children with the 
tremendous red capitals, ‘‘ Death In The Cup,” ‘‘ Mocha 
The Murderer,” ‘Poison For Breakfast.” Indeed, he 
puts society into quite a tremor of terror by beginning all 
his discourses in a loud tone, ‘‘ The most desolating curse 
of the civilised world is coffee |” Several of his older and 
more sluggish auditors have immediately fallen off into 
apoplectic fits, and Hummer has at once improved the 
melancholy occasion by remarking, ‘¢ Coffee undoubtedly ! 
Another awful warning.” : t 

Now the worthy Hummer, who is probably sincere in 
his faith that coffee is making short work of the world, 
as he tears about to pluck us as brands from the burning, 
defies all the obvious laws of health. He bolts his food, 
and drowns it in oceans of milk, and tea, and lemonade. 
He swallows pork-pies, standing at the counter of a rail- 
road saloon ; hurries back to his seat ; arrives at the last 
moment; sits up half the night ; and is off again before 
dawn upon his great mission of rousing the public mind 
to the poisonous perils of coffee. But if he drank coffee 
every hour in the day he would not ruin his system and 
derange all the laws of life as he does with the poison of 
indigestible food, swallowed whole, and with the swindle 
he practises upon nature of going without sleep. He 
professes to have a painful regard for the injury that 
springs from a certain drink, but be is blind to the 
greater injury of certain food. He is honest and zealous 
in his resolution to take the mote out of somebody else’s 
eye ; but what a beam is in his own ! ; : 

Nature evidently has a malicious humour In this game. 
For if you observe the conversation of your friends and 
yourself, my dear Jane, or what is called the current talk 
of society, you will remark that it is chiefly personal 
gossip. It treats of the dress and of the conduct and 
the events in the lives of other people. And it is 
generally sharp criticism of all those points. One 
evening, long ago, at the opera, Miss Hautton leaned over 
from her box and tapped me with her fan upon the 
shoulder, and said, confidentially, ‘SNow, my dear Mr. 
Bachelor, as an old friend, won’t you grant me a favour ?”” 
‘¢ Anything, my dear lady, that my young friend 
will ask.” ‘‘I want you to tell me, then, what charm 
under heaven you find in Mr. Peter Paul Pry ? I don’t 
know him much; but he seems to me the dullest and 
slowest of men.” “My dear young lady and friend,” I 
answered, ‘‘I like Mr. Pry because he never speaks of 
others whom he does not know much as if he knew them 
thoroughly, and were entitled to call them dull and slow.” 

It is so constantly in what we call good society. ‘‘ Did 
you see Belinda’s horrible hat to-day? How can a decent 
woman wear such a thing at church !” asks Viola ; and at 
the very moment Selina is asking in the next house, 
“Did any body see Viola’s dress to-day ? How can a 
decent woman wear a dirty dress at church !” 1 is beam 
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and mote all round, you see, my dear Jane; but it is in- 
ternal and spiritual as well as external. My friend 
Angelico publishes a book of poems. They are truly the 
songs of his heart. His love, his experience, his sympathy, 
have all gone into the poetry, affected, of course, in the 
form and the expression by the individuality, the tem- 
perament of the man. The book is published, and Rhada- 
manthus reads and proceeds to review it. His article is 
as “savage and Tartarly” as Byron said the Quarterly 
was upon Keats; but it no more kills him than the big 
literary bully killed the earlier poet. Nevertheless he 
metaphorically beats Angelico about the head. He 
satirises and ridicules and stings as much as he possibly 
can. Angelico reads in wonder, and is at a loss to under- 
stand the reason of a single word of the judgment given 
against him. . ; 

The secret of the amusing blindness of each to the 
other is that they have no sympathy. Rhadamanthus is 
a rhinoceros criticising a nightingale. ‘‘ What a queer, 
contemptible squeak,” is his judgment, and it is honest. 
It really seems to him that, and nothing more. He rails 
at the sweetest music as a mere squeak, not knowing that 
even if it were only that it would be much pleasanter 
than his own dry grunt. It is neighbour Beam sneering 
at neighbour Mote, and to the spectator it is as comical 
as any aspect of the game. When Wordsworth began, 
the dull old Review thundered, ‘‘ This will never do.” 
And it honestly thought so. It denied that the Lyrical 
Ballads were poetry. It had such a buge beam of prose 
and imperfect sympathy and traditional prejudice in its 
eye that it was blinded. And so in your select circle, 
my dear Jane, the spirit in which even a true criticism is 
made is often very much worse than the fault criticised. 
I have seen a parent correct a child for a slight offence 
with such fury of temper that I could only keep saying 
to myself, ‘‘ First cast the beam out of thine own eye.” 
For what was the small delinquency of the child com- 
pared with the unpardonable wrath of the parent? So 
have I seen a young woman, perfectly coifed and dressed, 
speaking of the carelessness of another’s raiment in a tone 
and with a spirit which were infinitely worse than taste- 
less or even untidy dressing.—Your friend, 

An OLp BACHELOR. 


THE HOUSE OF DEATH. 


[In the Lady's Own Paper for March 11, Colonel John Hay, in 
‘* Spanish Women of the Period,” tells the story of a noble duke, 
who shut up his stately mansion when his dead wife was carried 
me : it, and left it to fall into decay in the midst of surrounding 
ife. 
OT a hand has lifted the latchet 
Since she went out of the door ; 
No footstep shall cross the threshold 
Since she can come in no more, 


There is rust upon locks and hinges, 
And mould and blight on the walls, 

And silence faints in the chambers, 
And darkness waits in the halls ; 


Waits as all things have been waiting 
Since she went, that day of spring ; 
Borne in her pallid splendour 
To dwell in the Court of the King 


With lilies on brow and bosom, 
With robes of silken sheen, 

And her wonderful frozen beauty, 
The lilies and silk between. 


Red roses she left behind her, 
But they died long, long ago ; 

’*T was the odorous ghost of a blossom 
That seemed.through the dusk to glow. 


The garments she left mock the shadows 
With hints of womanly grace, 

And her image swims in the mirror 
That was so used to her face. 


The birds make insolent music 
Where the sunshine riots outside, 
And the winds are merry and wanton, 

With the summer’s pomp and pride, 


But into this desolate mansion, 
Where love has closed the door, 

Nor sunshine nor summer shall enter, 
Since she can come in no more. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


Essuys and Shetches. 
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A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE, 
By JENNY JUNE. 


IIl.—MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


oes HERE is a story told of a young woman who, 

Ai, when she was asked why she married a cer- 
tain man for his money, replied that she 
married him for all that there was of him 
worth having. 

I do not believe this story myself, not be- 
cause the words might not truthfully have been said, but be- 
cause no woman, under such circumstances, would ever 
have the heart to perpetrate the joke. Marrying for 
money 1s not at all laughable to the parties concerned in 
the transaction, and, indeed, I have known one case 
where it seemed as if the woman who had thus sold her- 


self (and she was young and beautiful) never laughed 
again. 


It is not at all surprising 


» however, that women do 
marry for money, nor are they wholly deserving of blame 


on this account ; they are trained to the j 
is the greatest good, that it is the eet teee, 
happiness, and, at the same time, impressed with the con- 
viction that it is derogatory to their womanhood to obtain 
it for themselves in any way other than by gift, inheri- 
tance, or marriage. P . f 

Dependent, from their earliest childhood, on an un- 


certain sense of justice, or a capricious generosity, taught 
that their principal business is the enhancement of their 
personal attractions at any sacrifice of truth, sincerity, 
independence, and self-respect, what strength of, mind or 
principle have they to oppose to the temptation which is 
offered them of being their own mistresses, with money, 
and opportunity to gratify every repressed instinct, every 
vain desire ? 

The disposition to spend money, to have the command 
of resources sufficient to satisfy individual wants in the 
individual’s own way, is as strong in the girl as in the 
boy ; but while one is taught that everything can be 
attained through hisown energy, the other is compelled to 
wait till some one will give her what she needs, or en- 
couraged to resort to tricks and subterfuges, which un- 
dermine her whole moral nature. 

At twenty-one, a boy is engaged in trade, commerce, 
manufactures, or agriculture, is earning money, which 
he receives at stated periods, and disbursesin any way he 
chooses. The girl, at twenty-one, is doing interminable 
tatting and crochet, dusting drawing-rooms, making calls, 
teasing her father, in good-natured moods, for a shilling 
for the omnibus, or a sovereign to buy a new dress—but 
always objectless, purposeless, penniless, waiting for the 
opportunity that is to give her freedom, and the command 
of a purse, as the enchanted princess of old waited for 
the knight who was to free her from bondage to the 
powers of evil, and with the same result—one sort of 
thraldom being always substituted for another. 

It is almost impossible to conceive the power wealth 
exercises over the imagination of a girl of very limited 
means and intense desires. It is the wonderful god, 
whose touch, to her morbid senses, would turn all the 
dull, grey hues of her life into gold. The prospect of 
continual struggling, of pinching economy, of a narrow 
income eked out by the usual methods and makeshifts, 
has no attraction for her. She has been there all her 
life, she knows just what it is, and she knows also that, 
preaching and sentiment to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there is very seldom any nobility of the soul, any spirit 
of contentment, or willing self-sacrifice connected with 
it ; that poverty narrows and debases, rather than tends 
to enlargement and high-toned feeling, and that, other 
things being equal, the man of wealth, who is accustomed 
to treat all women with deference, will be more likely to 
make a good busband than the poor man, who has not 
seen women treated as anything but domestic machines, 
created for the household comfort and convenience of 
men. 

Love! how can she stop to trouble herself about love ? 
She has had some heartaches in the solitude of her own 
little room; she has struggled with the pain of seeing 
others preferred to herself, whom she felt were inferior 
to herself ; in the innermost recesses of her heart there 
is the image of one who has, perhaps, never thought of 
her, of whom she is, therefore, bound never to think, 
but of whom she would never have thought to ask, Is he 
rich ? or, Is he poor? He would have been all in all. 

But that is out of the question. She has got to marry. 
Her parents expect it; it will rid them of a burden. 
Her younger sisters anticipate it ; her brothers begin to 
remind her that she cannot expect them to dance attend- 
ance upon her all her life, and thers is the social pressure 
from five hundred friends, who remind her of her age, 
and circulate reports respecting her engagement to this 
and that individual, regardless of her feelings, or the 
prejudicial effect upon her reputation and future. 

Yes, she must marry; she sees no alternative, and, 
since she cannot marry the one she feels she really could 
love, why not marry money, and thus please her parents, 
delight her brothers and sisters (who will expect to come 
in for a share of all her good things), and excite the envy 
of her gossiping acquaintance ? 

The temptation is irresistible. She accepts a man she 
does not love, but whom, until she promised to marry, 
she never actively disliked. The change in their rela- 
tions, which naturally follows, the greater intimacy, the 
sense of proprietorship exhibited by her purchaser, revolt 
her womanhood, and arouse feelings which she is shocked 
to find obtain stronger and still stronger hold upon her, 
as the time for the consummation of the human sale 
approaches, until only the desperate necessity of the case 
prevents her from breaking through the meshes which 
have been woven around her, and making an attempt, at 
least, to regain her lost freedom. Freedom! she had 
looked upon maraiage—a wealthy marriage especially— 
as the golden gate through which she would pass to life, 
liberty, and happiness ; she knows now, by a mysterious 
intuition, that it will simply enfold her with a closer and 
more inflexible environment ; that she will be consigned, 
body and soul, to the keeping of the man who has pur- 
chased her, and that her future acts—existence even— 
will be the outgrowth of his will, not of her own. 

At the best, therefore, the position is a humiliating 
one. But suppose the man to be coarse, brutal, over- 
bearing, insolent, obstinate, and willing or habituated to 
push the power he possesses over his dependents to its 
limits, what can the woman who has sold herself to him 
expect? to what does she bind herself then? The 
hidden experience of such women can alone testify. 

What would many a woman who has thus sacrificed 
herself not give now for a cottage with the poor man 
whom she loved? How she would rejoice over an op- 
portunity to cook their simple meals, and use her leisure 
to make her home attractive and inviting. How drearily 
and wearily pass her days, without occupation, destitute 
even of the pleasure she anticipated in conferring some 
of the advantages of her new state upon her kindred, for 
her husband is jealous of any thought or act outside of 
himself ; and, though willing to spend money in adorning 
and beautifying his own property, has no intention of 
extending his liberality to her relatives. In fact, to use 
his own elegant language, he ‘‘ did not marry her family.” 

So chains, the gilding of which makes no pretence of 
concealing that they are chains, are all that she has ex- 
changed for her youth, her beauty, her glad hopes, her 
bright expectations, and very bitterly she regrets the 
ignorance and folly that induced her to sell her birthright 
for this mess of pottage. 

There is not the same temptation for men to marry 


money that exists for women, in the utter absence of 
purpose, objects, and means of theirown. Men are early 
forced into activity whether they will or no, and the de- 
pendence which is considered so graceful and becoming in 
women is disgraceful and derogatory to them. The man 
who would be content to sit down and ‘live upon” his 
wife would be considered contemptible in any com- 
munity. 

There is everything, therefore, to prevent a high- 
minded, self-respecting man, who is poor, from marrying 
a woman who possesses wealth, and when such a pheno- 
menon does take place, he finds himself confronted by 
two necessities ; either to voluntarily and imperatively 
resign all share in it, or submit to see his disposal of it 
hampered by all the precautions which can be taken 
against legalised swindling. This does not tend to make 
him amiable towards his wife or her money ; and so it 
often happens that the so much desired good is the source 
of positive evil, which destroys all the sources of happi- 
ness in married life. Something may be, and undoubt- 
edly often is done by good sense and forbearance to remedy 
the evils caused by such mistakes ; but no act was ever 
committed by man or women from a base or unworthy 
motive that did not bring retribution in some form, and 
at some time. Sooner or later, our sins must find us out, 
and one of the unpardonable sins, in my opinion, is 
Marrying for Money. 


“UN-MENTAL” WOMEN. 
By Fanny Fern, 


Kafe AYS a modern, and, need I add, male writer: 
‘* Marry a woman’s heart, not her head.” I 
wonder are there no men extant who can stand 
Are there no women possessed of both ? 

Will stupid people never be done with divorcing 
the two? And did you ever take note of the married life 
of the man who was so afraid of marrying a woman with 
ahead? Well, Ihave. I meet them in all my wander- 
ings by sea and shore. These are the men, tired of 
darning-needle twaddle about broken teacups and 
Johnny’s shoes, who say soft things to their respective 
Joannas and Maries, but, to avoid the terrible tedium of 
their vapid presence, are often called away ‘on busi- 
ness.” These are they who, when they want conversa- 
tion, seek it out of the house. It never occurs to them 
that it is a duty they owe this limp being of their choice 
to help her to a higher place of companionship. Not at 
all. Having made so fatal a mistake, they leave their 
wives to the inanities and the consequences. Now, as 
Vve remarked elsewhere before, there is no animal so 
hard mouthed to drive as a fool ; therefore these Maries, 
over every little obstacle, are full of their petty snivel- 
lings and whinings, and their hypocritical Johns say- 
‘Yes, it is a shame,” without caring a penny about it, 
and call them ‘‘little dears,” and then run away from 
them as fast as they can. 

It is a perfect union, that of head and heart in a 
woman, It is a blessed thing when, at his own fireside, 
a man may talk intelligently and be understood. It is 
a blessed thing when his wife has taste and refinement, 
with culture added, and when, in addition to all this, she 
‘© looks well to the ways of her household,” and knows its 
daily outgoings and incomings. And mark, the higher 
a woman’s culture, and the broader her understanding, 
the less she will despise or underrate that personal 
supervision and oversight which is due to the comfort and 
happiness of those dependent upon her. It is only your 
sham intellectual women who utterly sniff at such obvious 
duties. And in saying this let me not be misunderstood. 
If intellectual women can safely deiegate the details of 
work to others, let them always do it. But until their 
means are adequate to this let them stand, like true 
women, to their posts, bearing the postponement of their 
heart’s desire as second to this, and, perchance, as possible 
by good management in the happy future. 

Charlotte Bronté made good bread, and went patiently 
through household work, for the sake of her household. 
So could I cites cores of instances among ourmodernlliterary 
women, whose very best utterances have been evolved 
from the kitchen, from over the mending-basket or cradle, 
or while tenderly watching by a sick-bed. , 

Oh, believe me, braims never interfered with obvious 
duty. Itis the want of brains, the pretence of erudition 
in men and women, like the hypocritical church members 
who pray on Sunday and give us short measure on week- 
days, that brings discredit on this question to the un- 
thinking. And only, Iam happy to add, to the unthink- 
ing. Hypocrisy is not to be confounded with religion, 
any more than is dictionary talk with true culture. 

Men without brains, or with a little of the article, are 
naturally afraid of women who have them. They don’t 
like ‘* to be seen through,” as they call it, or, worse than 
all, to be ‘* answered back !” which translated means that 
a woman is to be only an echo, or keep silence, no matter 
what her honest convictions on any subject. Did it ever 
occur to such men that to teach and insist on hypocrisy 
in one thing is not to limit it? The pupil will not always 
ask her marital teacher to define the occasions for its 
practice, and ‘‘ serves him right” will be the just verdict. 

I have always found that men of the broadest culture 
and intelligence are they who are most earnest in raising 
women to their own intellectual plane. Therefore we 
can afford to let the others go. Only when they are sick 
of the vapid companionship they have chosen, it is very 
funny to see them fly for relief to the women “ with 
heads.” 


CAUTION To LapIEs wHo Dyxr.—A scientific contemporary 
mentions a sad example of the baneful effects pr oduced by 
the indiscriminate use of the decoction of boxwood * An 
promoting the growth or changing the colour of the hates < 
young woman in Lower Silesia, desirous of renewing fie eee 
of chestnut hair which she had lost through an attack of 
fever, made use of the boxwood lotion ; but having neglected 
to protect her neck and face from it, they ee a tee with 
red hair to such a degree that ‘*she seemed little different 
from an ape or a monkey.” , Such a fact may be gratifying to 
Mr. Darwin, but we hope will convey a warning to those who 
are seeking to restore lost charms, 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


Royal ITALIAN OPERA, CovENT-GARDEN.—This Evening (Saturday), 
Fra Diavolo. Half-past Eight. 

HeR Mavesty’s OPERA, DRURY-LANE.—This Evening (Saturday), 
La Sonnambula, Tuesday, Les Huguenots. Half-past Eight. 

HAYMARKET.—Mischief-Making—An English Gentleman — My Wife’s 
Mother. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Down in a Balloon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre Dame— 

Quicksilver Dick. Seven, 

Lycrum.—French Plays every evening. Eight. 

Prixcess’s.—The Wrong Man in the Right Place—The Fool’s Revenge— 
The Manin the Moon. Seven. 

QuereEn’s.—A Day Aiter the Wedding—Joan of Arc. Seven. 

Garetry.—Malala—(At Half-past Eight) Peter the Shipwright. Seven. 

Otympic,—The Dumb Belle—(At a Quarter to Eight) Daisy Farm—A 
Chapter of Accidents. Seven. 

Sr. JamEs’s.—Secret Service—Poll and Partner Joe—Rival Romeos. Seven. 

STranp,—Lodgers and Dodgers—Neighbours—Eurydice. Seven. 

Prixce oF WaLes’s.—Cut Off with a Shilling—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past 
Seven. 

Guiope.—The Water Witches—(At Hight) Fal-sac-ap-pa. Seven. 

OpeRA Comique.—French Plays every evenins. 

New Royarty.—Behind a Mask—Robin Hood—A Case of Pickles— 
Half-past Seven. : F 

Curariyc-Cross.—French Plays every evening. Eight. 

Vaupevutr.—A Fearful Fog—Orange Tree and the Humble Bee—Bubble 
and Squeak. Seven. 

Royat Court THEATRE.—Randall’s Thumb—Creatures of Impulse—Turn 
Him Out. Seven. 

New NatIionaL StanDARD.—Wolf and Fox—Nell. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Lulu, the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. Equestrian and other Performances. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

St. James’s Hatt, PiccapsrLy.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. : 

PoLyTEecHNICc.—Miscellancous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussavp’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


May 14. Sunpay.—Rogation Sunday. 
15. Monday.—Daybreak 1.6 a.m. 
16. Tuesday.—Sun sets, 7.44 P.M. 
17. Wednesday.—Sun rises 4.7 A.M. 
18. Thursday.—Ascension Day. 
19, Friday.—New moon 10.45 A.M. 
20. Saturday.—Columbus died, 1506. 
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Tue Lapy’s OwN Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 33d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ....+.-- Tt ee e108. Od 
Half a Year ” RP ereore Kr eOr Ute 
Quarter of a Year ” eaten BD Pee SH LOG. 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


*,* In our next number a New Story, of great domestic interest, 
by Justin M‘Carthy, entitled, “ Sister Annie,” will be commenced, 
as well as a series of practical illustrated papers on Gardening for 
Ladies, the Microscope at the Toilet, ce. 


ZrtAH.—l. Twelve months is usual, but six months at least. 
“9 In excellent taste. Our Paris correspondent writes that 
jet, in all qualities, kinds, and forms, has become the mode. 
‘Another writes : ‘* We see it on every class and on every 
one ; jet, whether in heavy-looking cut masses a Anglaise, 
or in finely-cut beads embroidered en motif’ on tulle, passe- 
menterie, or silk, is de rigueur. The effect of the fine jet 
broderie is exceedingly elegant, the brilliant sparkling beads 
relieving the monotony of mourning garb, and giving light- 
ness and grace to every confection.”” In London, also, jet 
is much worn in mourning, and will, not improbably, be 
still more so, though for general use it is not now so greatly 
in vogue as it was last year. 3. Half-mourning is not 
usually given. 4. At the German Fair and at the Lowther 
and Burlington Arcades, as well as of most jewellers, jet 
and vulcanite ornaments can be purchased. Mourning of 
all descriptions and in any quantities can be obtained, made 
to order, on the shortest notice, at Messrs. J ay’s, Regent- 
street ; Peter Robinson’s, Oxford-street ; and numerous other 
establishments. 5. We know of no work on the subject. 

F, A.—The old-fashioned use of curl papers is safest and best. 

The hair may be frizzed much more quickly with curling 
jrons or over heated tobacco-pipes, but the heat is injurious 
to the hair. 

J. H. S.—1. Cut the flowers with a sharp knife in preference 
to scissors, and change the water, to which a piece of char- 
coal may be added, frequently. The addition of salt or hot 
water will revive fading flowers for the time, but probably 
only renders their destruction the more sure in the long run. 
2, Yes, sweet-scented, 3, N, arciss-us. 4. Either black 
silk or velvet would be in every way suitable. 

Miss Jut1a_S.—Tennyson’s beautiful stanza, 

I hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things, 
refers to St. Augustine, who first gave utterance to this 
golden thought. 

Mrs. 0. Z.—Take the velvet off your black silk skirt, and 
make the flounces Jap. Put tapes beneath the belt of your 
long skirts, and other tapes halt way down the seams. Then 
tie these together to loop your long dress for an overskirt. 
sea Sane pao 2 belt with basque pleated at the 

x ove the ro i 
ive checker ake und. waist. Do the same by your 

A CoRRESPONDENT.—A high-throated Worth Basque and 
coatsleeve will be pretty for alpaca. Use simply a bias- 
gathered puff. Black gros grain ribbon strings are on black 
lace bonnets. 

F, L. writes: ‘‘1st. What would you suggest for a masque- 
rade dress for a young girl a little over tive feet high, very 
slender, fair complexion, blue eyes, and auburn hair very 
long and very thick ? She would like something inexpensive 
as her income is limited. 2nd. When asked to dance by a 
gentleman, what answer should be made for the affirmative 
and the negative ? Also, when the gentleman acknowledges 
his thanks after dancing, what should you reply?” We 
advise: 1. Undine. Three skirts of light sea-green tarlatan, 
simply hemmed and mounted on white Brussels net. Low 
pointed bodice, trimmed with drapery of white tulle, tulle 
scarf fastened to the shoulders with trailing sea weed and 
coral, and then carried down under the left arm, where it is 
used to loop up the skirts. Hair waved and floating, and 
ornamented’ with a wreath of sea-weed, water-lilies, and 
little coral and crystals, or pearl-drops intermixed. Light 
green shoes, with tulle rosettes. 2. Say, you will be ‘‘ very 
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f happy,” or plead fatigue or a previous engagement, A bow 
in recognition of his politeness is sufficient. 

O. (Cambridge.)—1. Read our fashion articles this week. 
2, Avoid the use of soap and try the application of oatmeal, 
wiping off instantly. 

Miss C, T.—Trim your green silk suit with narrow, alternate 

ruffles of black and green, or with alternate folds, two 

together, headed by a ruffle, bound with black. Polonaise 
to match, but only one row needed. 


Our (Cachunge, 


—>—_—_. 
[For Regulations, &c., see our number for April 15.]J 


I wAnv a small aviary for the sitting-room window, to hold 
about a dozen birds. Say what would be accepted for it.— 
CURIOUS. 

1 WILL give many popular pieces of instrumental music, as 
well as attractive songs, for a dozen or so of the common 
white and yellow garden lilies for planting at once.—Hort!- 
CULTURE. 

I wisn for a perambulator, either single or double, but 
must be in fair condition and by a good maker. Have many 
things I could offer, but state wants.—ELF. | d 

Wantep, ‘‘The Gayworthys,” Malle. Riego’s Point-lace 
Book, and any of Tennyson’s poems. Will give other books 
of equal value. —COoUNTESS. 

I wANT enough good lace to trim a black velvet dress. 
Will give jewellery in exchange, or other things. FASTIDIOUS. 

I nAvz a large quantity of music, as good as new, which 
I will give in exchange for lessons on the harp or finishing 
lessons on the harmonium.—Mnrs. B. (Victoria-park). 
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fortunately for the success of Mr, Bright’s measure, 
the ladies of England have not in any appreciable 
numbers come forward to support it, or indeed shown 
any interest whatever, unless indeed that of repudia- 
tion, in its progress. There is, in short, no disguising 
the fact that it has been mainly demanded by a section 
characterised by Mr. Beresford-Hope as “ the great 
phalanx of strong-minded women,” who find suitable 
agents for the propagation of their views in the female 
lecturers who go from town to town disseminating 
their opinions, and who were described by Mr. H. 
James as “some few itenerant and restless ladies.” 
In no part of the Anglo-Saxon world have women 
of this description had so large or so considerate an 
audience 2s in the United States, but even in that 
congenial home of progressive ideas they have so failed 
to convince their sex that the Women’s Rights agita- 
tion, taken in its broad sense, will conduce to their 
political or domestic welfare, that in one state after 
another they have been repudiated, not by men, but 
by women. We have no doubt whatever that it is owing 
to the extravagant claims of many of these ‘‘ strong- 
minded agitators,’ who would reduce marriage, for 
instance to an ordinary business contract, terminable 
either at will or at stated periods (we are quot- 
ing from their own journals), and who deem the 
Bible a book to be discarded, as being far behind 
the age—it is owing, we repeat, to the prepos- 
terous claims of such women as these that the vast 
majority of Englishwomen, as well as of their American 
sisters, not only withhold their support from women’s 
suffrage, but emphatically repudiate the right of such 
agitators to represent them in any way. We have 
little hesitation in saying that if Mr. Bright’s Bill is 
to pass Parliament it must receive greater support 
outside the House from the ladies of England. With 
such support victory may be not far distant, but with- 
out it it is but waste of time and resources to bring 
the measure forward. 


Siemens Kas 
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PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS FOR LADIES, 


HE week has been a busy one in Parliament, the near 
approach of the Whitsuntide recess no doubt giving a 
philippic to the energies of hon. members on both sides 
of the House. On Wednesday last week, in the Commons, 
the second reading of the Women’s Disabilities Bill was 
moved by Mr. Jacob Bright, who urged that women 
were entitled to the privilege because they had a consti- 
tutional right to make the laws which they were bound 
to obey. Mr. Eastwick seconded the motion, contending that 
the measure would complete the representation of intelligence 
and property, and that the example set by England in 
acknowledging the legitimate-rights of women would have a 
salutary effect upon the 280,000,000 of Asiatics in India, 
whose women were, with few exceptions, degraded to a con- 
dition little better than that of slavery. A brisk discussion 
ensued, the opposition being led by Mr. Bouverie, and on the 
vote being taken, the second reading was negatived by 220 to 
151. 

On the Thursday Mr. Torrens moved to reduce the Govern- 
ment 6d. income tax to 5d., but the motion was lost. 

On Friday, in the Upper House, Earl Granville announced 
that the safety of Dr. Livingstone had been confirmed by dis- 
patches received at the Forcign-office. In the Commons Mr, 
W. H. Smith directed attention to the operation of the Poor 
Law within the metropolis, and asked the House to agree to 
an address for a royal commission to inquire into the policy 
and administration of the law. He submitted that the extent 
of pauperism had become of such magnitude in the metropolis, 
that one person out of seven was in the receipt of relief in 
some shape or other, whilst the burden on the ratepayers for 
the maintenance of the poor had risen within the last fifteen 
years from 6s. 6d. to 9s. 1d. per head of the population. A 
discussion ensued, and ultimately Mr. Smith withdrew his 
resolution, Next, on the motion of Mr. Charley, the Home 
Secretary gave his assent to a select committee on baby- 
farming. 

On Monday, in the Lords, the University Tests Bill was 
considered in committee ; and in the Commons the Army Bill 
took up best part of the evening. 

On Tuesday in the Lords, Mrs. Burgoyne’s case was cited 
with good results, and in the Commons, Mr, Miall brought 
forward his long-promised motion : ‘‘That it is expedient, at 
the earliest practicable period, to apply the policy initiated by 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church by the Act of 1869 
to the other Churches established by law in the United 
Kingdom.” He asserted that the motion did not rest upon 
any narrow or sectarian ground, but upon high national 
policy, and that it concerned the interests of Churchmen quite 
as much as of Nonconformists. The State Church in England 
had ceased to represent the majority of the people. The dis- 
cussion that ensued, though animated, was conducted in good 
spirit, and on a division the motion was lost by 374 against 89. 


—_—— 


As additional facts become known, the excitement at- 
tending the Eltham tragedy increases, and the ways in 
which it finds expression are not always the most desir- 
able or pleasant. The scene of the murder has been 
visited, for instance, by thousands of persons, the ma- 
jority of whom have made a pilgrimage from London, 
or from a longer distance, to gratify their curiosity with 
a sight of the spot where the horrid deed was committed ; 
a spot situated in the midst of a pleasant landscape, close 
under the wooded heights of Shooter’s-hill, and agree- 
able enough in the daytime, but exceedingly lonesome 
at night. All visible traces of the crime itself have now 
disappeared, but the swarm of excursionists have marked 
the spot by stripping the hedges of their foliage for 
relics, carrying away twigs, brambles, tufts of grass, 
and the blood-stained soil itself. Some of the cottagers 
near put up a rough wooden cross to show where the 
poor girl fell, but that has been carried. off likewise, 
probably as a memento of especial value. On Monday 
the funeral of the victim took place, and was attended 
by hundreds of people. For several hours before the 
time appointed for the funeral every shop-window was 
closed from King-street, Deptford, to Brockley Ceme- 
tery, and such was the immense multitude of spectators 
present that it required the services of a powerful body 
of mounted police and other officers, under Mr. Superin- 
tendent Griffin, to keep a way clear for the mournful 
procession to pass along. Ata few minutes past three 
o'clock the procession was formed at the house of the 
girl’s aunt in King-street. It consisted of a hearse and 
some coaches. The procession moved slowly along 
through a pitiless storm of lightning, thunder, and rain, 
until it reached the quiet hamlet of Brockley, when the 
coffin was taken into the chapel of the cemetery, and 
the funeral service was read to a congregation 
that filled every available part in the building. The 
coffin was then carried to the ground and lowered 
into the grave. We may add that the Government has 
undertaken the prosecution ; and now, though it would 
be not only idle but unjust. to speculate as to the guilt 
or innocence of the accused, the terrible crime 
siggests many a painful thought. Is it not terrible 
that the appearance of a woman’s mutilated corpse 
almost necessarily implies what is called—as if in bitter 
derision—a “love-story,” and that we are beforehand 
convinced it is one who has kissed her face who has had 
the heart to strike it twelve times over, till nothing is 
left of it buta formless, bloody mass? Of all the hideous 
things of which poor human nature seems capable, there 
is nothing so shocking as this near neighbourhood of 
lust and cruelty. We turn our eyes from it as from a 
nightmare, and yet it meets us often, so often that we 
have ceased to feel wonder at it—that we take it for 
granted, as a thing that has been, whenever we find a 
woman slain. 


HE sharp defeat of the Woman’s Suffrage Bill this 
year as compared with last has caused no little 
surprise in some circles, especially as Mr. Gladstone 
has manifestly grown much more tolerant of its prin- 
ciples. Yet we cannot but think the reasons are not 
far off, In the first place, many members seem to 
have voted for the Bill last year in the belief that it 
was not at all likely to pass, and they need therefore 
not trouble to oppose it; in the second, infinite harm 
has been done to the measure by the way it has been 
championed outside the House. There has been so 
much obtrusive agitation by a few belligerently-in- 
clined ladies in support of what they are continually 
shrieking are “the rights of women.” These agitators, 
moreover, and especially so is it in America, have un= 
pleasantly interfered with certain delicate politico- 
social problems, and have thus created an im- 
mense prejudice against every phase of the ques- 
tion in which they are supremely interested, Un 


A matter of mere upholstery or fashion may seem 
rather a trifling affair in connexion with the Albert 
Hall, when the momentous ‘question of echo or no 
echo is disturbing the minds of professors of acoustics 
and musicians; but as artistic effect is not the last 
thing aimed at in the colossal building, we think with 
a contemporary that it may not be unimportant to 
point out one defect which considerably mars the 
beauty of the interior, and could be very easily reme- 
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died. Why need the seats throughout the house be 
numbered with large ugly bits of pasteboard? ‘then, 
again, take another feature, which disturbs the perfect 
harmony of the scene, and which is more directly 
under the control of ladies. In a hall of arts and 
sciences, a harmony of colour is as important as a har- 
mony of sound, and we would submit that the bright 
scarlet and rose-coloured cloaks which are so much in 
vogue at present are scarcely calculated to blend 
harmoniously with the crimson curtains and cushions. 
In colours, as in sounds, we want either unison or 
harmony. The keen sesthetic perception which all 
ladies possess, almost by instinct, we are sure will lead 
them to see the undesirability of perpetrating such an 


artistic blunder. 


DN Ney or) T 
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THE ART OF LACE-MAKING. 


Designs for Lace-making. By S. H. Litta Hartstone. 
(Office of the Photo-chromo-Lithographic Company.) 
WE need not remind such of our readers as take any in- 
terest whatever in fancy needJe-work—and the number 
probably includes all those of the gentler sex—that the 
revival and extension of the beautiful and eminently 
feminine art of lace-making is one of the most marked 
features of our time as regards ladies’ handicraft. Real lace, 
as contradistinguished from the cheap machine imitations 
that during the last few years acquired so much favour, is 
now in such request for every variety of purpose that the 
supply is scarcely equal to the demand, and 
ladies find a perfect little mine of wealth in the old 
family laces—the heirlooms that had so long lain com- 
paratively unappreciated. This demand has, of course, 
not only set many nimble fingers to work, in all classes 
of society, but stimulated research into the secrets of 
the art that rendered the grand dames of past centuries 
so expert at fabricating their peerless designs. As a 
result, handbooks of all sorts, sizes, and conditions. have 
continued to teem from the press, and, whether we con- 
sider the completeness of its contents, the beauty and 
variety of its design, or the elegant form in which it is 
issued, we unhesitatingly place Mrs. Hailstone’s noble 
volume at the very head of the list. It is in size a large 
quarto, and consists of a short preface or introduction of 
four pages, and forty full-size designs, beautifully repro- 
duced by photo-chromo-lithography, of recherche patterns 
in point de Venise, point coupé, tape and point lace, 
point Conté, and cushion lace. So faithfully are these 
designs copied by the process employed, that in texture 
and appearance they are exact fac-similes of actual lace, 
and might, if the eye alone were trusted to decide, be 
almost taken for it. Then, again, though the introduc- 
tory chapter is short, it 1s wonderfully complete, 
comprising a succinct but comprehensive historical sketch 
of the rise and progress of the art, as well as giving com- 
plete and sufficiently detailed instructions for the working 
of the various stitches embodied in the designs. In 
short, Mrs. Hailstone’s book will, we feel sure, long 
remain the standard work on lace-making, and is worthy 
a place in every lady’s boudoir. The high price at which 
it is necessarily published will prevent its becoming 
popular in the usual sense of the word, but to ladies with 
money and time at their disposal it will prove the book 
of books on the most elegant and fashionable employment 
that could well engage their attention. We may add 
that if any difficulty is found in securing the work 
through the booksellers (it was printed for private circu- 
lation only), it may be obtained direct from the writer at 
her present-town residence, 93, Great Russell-street, W.C. 


Madame Goubaud’s Pillow Lace Patterns, &c. (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler), is a much cheaper and less elaborate 
work than Mrs. Hailstone’s, but in its way, and for a 
different class of readers, it will be little less useful. It 
comprises a series of pillow lace patterns with instructions, 
and both illustrations and letter-press are clearly arranged 
and have evidently been produced by a practised worker, 
Pillow lace requires so much dexterity and skill, that it is 
well to take at least a few lessons of a competent teacher 

_before attempting it, patience and perseverance, if entirely 
unaided, being hardly likely to succeed in this as they 
may and usually do with the various point lace stitches. 
M. de Goubaud’s present work is intended as the first ofa 
series projected to teach the making of Honiton, Valen- 
ciennes, Bedford, and Maltese laces, but ladies will find 
in it alone quite enough to engage many months of close 
attention if they wish greatly to excell. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Brown’s (J. B.) Young Men and Maidens, 12mo, Is., boards. 

Gordon’s (Mrs.) Workers, 12mo, 1s., cloth. 

Streets (The) and Lanes of a City, being Reminiscences of Amy Dutton, 
12mo, ls. 6d., cloth. 

Story of a Moss Rose, 12mo, Is. 6d., cloth. 

Stowe’s (Mrs. H. B.) Oldtown Folks, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d., boards. 

Taylor’s (W.) Violet Rivers, or, Loyal to Duty, Tale for Girls, 3s. 6d. 

Trollope’s (A.) The Claverings, new edition, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 

Tuges (The) at Ramsgate, by Boz, 12mo, 2s., boards. 

Yates’s (E.) A Righted Wrong, new edition, 12mo, 2s., boards. 


Malle. Marie Marimon, the new opera singer of whom we 
wrote last week, made her first appearance at Drury-lane 
Theatre, in the opera of La Sonnambula, with an un- 
mitigated success, Upon her entry on the stage she was re- 
ceived coldly and almost silently, as though the audience 
seemed determined to judge the new artist entirely upon her 
merits ; but soon they became absolutely fascinated with de- 
light, and only broke the witching spell under which they 
seemed to labour with perfect torrents of applause. Mdlle. 
Marie Marimon Is not a vocalist capable only of surmounting 
the mechanical difficulties of vocal execution, for she has also 
the power of producing new effects out of well-used means ; 
her voice is of a beautiful musical quality, and with a true 
tremolo used judiciously, her compass is great and of the 
same character throughout. She is a good actress, with a 
pleasing, expressive face, and by her acting and singing—her 
singing especially—charms her audience in such a manner as 
only an artist can charm. ‘ 
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THE THEATRES, ETC. 


Despite the crowded state of London just now, the 
theatrical season, if we may judge from the depressed 
look of most of the houses and the gloomy rumours that 
reach us ever and anon, is far from proving a pzosperous 
one for managers. Nevertheless, new theatres continue to 
be built, and dramatic novelties are being produced nearly 
every day at one or other of the existing establishments ; 
novelties, too, that are often of very considerable merit. 
Since last we wrote, at least three new pieces have been 
brought forward that call for mention :— 


Otympic THEATRE.—A new drama of the domestic 
class, by Mr. H. J. Byron, bearing the rustic title of 
Daisy Furm, has. been favourably received at this house, 
and bids fair to secure a considerable run. A _ strong 
physical resemblance between two men, one of whom slays 
the other, and thereupon has the sublime audacity to im- 
personate the murdered man, has furnished the main 
structural idea for more than one play both on the French 
and English stages. It was the point d’appui of a drama 
brought out some years ago at the Adelphi, and it is 
the key-stone of the present work. A certain George 
White, a tramp, and eke a scamp, does not exactly kill, 
but frantically assaults and robs, a comrade, who died 
shortly afterwards. The robber passes for the dead man, 
and extorts hush-money from a Derbyshire yeoman, the 
proprietor of Daisy Farm, who has married the widow, and 
who, fearing to lose a woman to whom he is devotedly 
attached, almost reduces himself to poverty to get rid 
of the man who is supposed to be her true husband. Of 
course, all comes right at last, but the end is only reached 
through a complication of interesting surprises, and the 
attention of the audience is rivetted to the last. The 
piece is in general well performed—Mr. Belmore acting 
with suitable ardour as the doating husband, Mr. Byron 
(the author) establishing a twofold claim upon the con- 
sideration of the audience by his clever impersonation of 
Mr. Craven, the eccentric invalid, who meddles in every- 
body’s business, and Mrs. W. H. Liston playing with 
genuine humour as Cribbage, the farm servant. 


Sr. Jamzs’s Tuuatre.—Mr. F. C. Burnand’s new 
burlesque, called Poll and Partner Joe, which was re- 


presented for the first time on Saturday evening, is a |. 


travesty upon a, nautical drama of the same name ,by, Mr. 
J. T. Haines, which, produced in, 1835 at the Surrey 
Theatre, was for many years in. great favour with trans- 
pontine playgoers. The new burlesque has certain 
material attractions, which evidently compensate in the 
estimation of the audience for the want of material value. 
It has that ‘‘ without”? which passeth inner worth. It 
is picturesquely mounted and richly costumed ; and, being 
sweetly sung, and briskly danced and acted throughout, 
it passes off with no worse and perhaps a little better 
effect than the generality of similar representations. The 
triumph rests largely with the actors, and more par- 
ticularly with Mrs. John Wood, who in the character of 
Mary Maybud, the ‘‘ Pretty Poll of Putney,” finds 
abundant opportunities for the display of her comic 
powers. The next novelty at this house will be the 
revival, in a style of peculiar elegance, of The School for 
Scandal, for which Mr. Absolon, the celebrated artist, 
has painted appropriate pictures. Mr. Barry Sullivan will 
appear as Charles Surface, and Mr. W. Farren as Sir 
Peter Teazle. 


Hoiporn THEATRE.—This establishment re-opened on 
Saturday night under new management. The programme 
consisted of melodrama and burlesque, two forms of en- 
tertainment experience has shown to be suited to the 
tastes of the majority of playgoers. Silence, a four-act 
drama by Mr. C. H. Ross, which formed the piéce de ré- 
sistance, isa drama not unlike, in incident and construc- 
tion, former works of the author which have enjoyed 
considerable popularity. Clam especially, which formed 
one of the most conspicuous of recent successes at the 
Surrey, resembles the present piece in characterisation, 
in construction, and in the moral it enforces. Its literary 
merits are not of a particularly high order, the plot being 
rather misty. The acting on the first night was also in- 
different, but considerable improvements have been since 
effected. The burlesque of Salambo, which followed, is 
built upon the romance cf Gustave Flaubert, which a few 
years ago enjoyed in Paris an almost unexampled popu- 
larity. It gives a travesty such as modern audiences ap- 
prove of the mythical legend of the lovely Queen of 
Carthage, and contains the usual quantity of puns, 
dances, and breakdowns incidental to this class of com- 
position. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Tennyson will shortly, it is said, produce a new 
volume of poems, Mr. Strahan to be the publisher. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, of the Surrey Theatre and Highbury 
Barn, has filed a petition in the Court of Bankruptcy for liqui- 
dation. 

A German version of Lady Hardy’s novel, ‘‘ Paul Wynter’s 
Sacrifice,” will shortly appear, from the pen of the Countess 
Walewski. The novel has already b2en translated into French, 

The Royal International Opera-house is a new house to be 
erected in Oxford-street. The theatre is to contain accommo- 
dation for 2,200 persons. 

The once remarkable prodigy on the piano, Master Arthur 
Napoleon, is now grown to manhood, married, and settled in 
Rio Janeiro, and is a partner of an opulent musical firm, 

A novel, entitled ‘‘Sundered Lives,” about to be published 
by Messrs. Tinsley, is from the pen of Mr. Wybert Reeve, 
formerly an actor at the Charing-cross Theatre, and lessee of 
the house. 

Mr. Charles Hengler, the well-known circus proprietor, has 
taken the block of buildings in Argyll-street, Regent-street, 
known as the Palais Royal, and intends converting the same 
forthwith into a circus. 

The marriage contract of the Bride of Lammermoor has 
quite lately been discovered at St. Mary’s Isle, the seat of the 
Earl of Selkirk. It was evidently unknown to Sir Walter 
when he wrote the novel.. Lord Selkirk is the representative 
of tbe family of Dunbar of Baldoon, and has the family 
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papers in his possession. It was in arranging these that acci- 
dentally he came upon this contract of marriage. 

Mr. Sothern has so far recovered from his last serious illness 
as to be able to proceed to Malvern. He hopes that a few 
days’ rest there will enable him to resume his professional 
engagements. 


The concerts of Madame Carlotta Patti, sister of the Covent- 
garden prima donna, are still attended with enthusiasm at 
Lima, in Peru. It is noticed that the greatest applause is 
bestowed, of all her varied performances, on ‘‘The Last Rose 
of Summer.” 

On the 14th of June a most interesting matinée musicale 
will take place at St. James’s Hall. A mass by Prince Ponia- 
towski will be given, as well as a selection of morceaux 
ee his operatic works, so well known in Italy, France, and 

pain, 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is about to publish, under the general 
title of ‘‘ The Best of all Good Company,”’ a series of ‘* Days” 
with eminent authors. He begins next month with ‘‘ A Day 
with Dickens,” to be foHowed by ‘‘ A Day with Lord Lytton,” 
and then, in the centenary month, ‘‘A Day with Sir Walter 
Scott,” and so on. 

Miss Isabella Bateman, a sister of the well-known trage- 
dienne, is about to make a first appearance at Edinburgh, ina 
piece specially written for her by her mother. It is to be 
entitled Fanchette ; or, The Will-o’-the-Wisp, andis a dramatic 
adaptation from the French of Madame George Sand and the 
German cf Madame Birch-Pleiffer. 


The inaugural banquet of the Artists’ Orphan Fund, which 
has recently been established in connexion with the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, took place on Saturday even- 
ing at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under the presidency of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The event excited 
considerable interest in the artistic world, and the number of 
guests was so great that there was a difficulty in finding 
accommodation for the whole in the large hall of the tavern. 
The Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, though capable of 
affording important relief in pressing distress, and in many 
instances giving repeated grants, it appears does not possess 
sufficienS funds to do more than prevent the pressure of im- 
mediate misery, and is powerless to render material aid in 
the support and education of orphans. A separate fund has 
accordingly been raised for that purpose, and instead of having 
a special building with the expense of a numerous staff, the 
council intend to make use of existing schools and orphan 
societies throughout the country. 

The Yorkshire Post contains an interesting notice of Mrs. 
Hook, the wife of the Dean of Chichester, whose death we 
record in another column. Mrs. Hook was the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. James Johnstone, a physician of high 
eminence at Birmingham fora long period of years, and well 
known in the literary and scientific world both for his own 
abilities and attainments and as the friend and editor of the 
works of the learned Dr. Parr. She was married to Mr. Hook, 
then curate of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, at the age of seven- 
teen, and not long after their marriage removed with her 
talented husband to Coventry, where Mr. Hook was just ap- 
pointed by Lord Lyndhurst to the vicarage of Holy Trinity. 
Mrs. Hook had been for some lengthened time an invalid ; in- 
deed, ker health never was satisfactory after her removal to 
Chichester. More recently there were symytoms to excite 
grave apprehension, and her friends were kept in great 
anxiety, until, on Friday last, ‘‘she went to her rest, in 
perfect peace, without pain, and conscious until nearly the 
time of her departure.” She was fifty-nine years of age. It 
was not generally known that Mrs. Hook was the author of 
the two volumes of ‘‘ Daily Meditations,” and the compiler of 
‘¢ The Cross of Christ,” two devotional works which have had 
a very large circulation both here and in America, and which 
were published under the editorship of Dr. Hook, and 
generally ascribed to him. 


¥Lowrr JEWELLERY MADE By WomEn,—It is doubtful if 
a neater home industry exists than the one practised by the 
women and young girls of the numerous small seaports and 
fishing colonies that extend along the shore of Orsund, from 
Copenhagen northward to Elsinore, or the island of Zealand, 
Denmark. Of the scales of a large fish called brasen, which 
is there caught in plenty, and dried and prepared in a 
particular way known only among themselves, they, with the 
assistance of some thin silver wire, make elegant and tasteful 
flower jewellery, in the shape of brooches, earrings, and 
wreaths and pins for the hair, rivalling in taste and work- 
manship the famous filigree silver-work of Venice, that was 
of yore extensivly used, and commanded fabulous prices. 
Nowhere else in the world have these fish-scale ornaments 
been manufactured ; but, so elegantly and tastefully are 
they made, that in 1867, on being introduced to the Parisian 
beau monde, they found an extensive sale. Ever. since, until 
the breaking out of the war, the demand has far exceded 
the supply, notwithstanding the fact that this industry 
became more extended, and at the close of last year probably 
two or three hundred persons were engaged in it. All that 
these can make is quickly absorbed by Copenhagen, and 
there either sold, to be used by the elite of the city, or else ex. 
ported by dealers to Berlin, London, and St. Petersburg, at 
which latter place these fish-scale ornaments are at present 
very extensively worn. 

Women as Becaars.—A branch of the Society for 
Organising Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity, 
recently established in Lambeth, has just issued a re- 
port of its first year’s work. During this period 
the committee investigated 1,155 cases, exclusive of 
those of hundreds of tramps. Of these no less than eighty 
five were found to be professional mendicants, whose sole 
means of livelihood was street begging. Eleven of these 
‘* professors ” were sent to prison, while the remainder have 
been sent away from the district. In addition to professional 
beggars there exists a large class of persons actually in receipt 
of large wages, who endeavour to supplement them by public 
charity. Of such ninety-nine cases were exposed by the so- 
ciety. The committee place on record two of the most glaring 
instances of attempted imposture: ‘‘ d.’s statement (made 
to the magistrate and referred by him to the District Com- 
mittee).—A woman: Her husband seriously ill, five young 
children all dependent ; no relief except a little meat and wine 
from the parish. 7’ruth.—Five children, one daughter in ser- 
vice ; one son earning from Ids. to 17s. per week, another on 
6s. Husband only laid by a month, but earning from ae 0 
34s. per week, yet receiving continuously 2s. 6d. and six loaves 

a : : 1. statement.—A female 
weekly for the last nine months. B's séateme ee daacthns: 
crossing-sweeper : Great distress ; a widow. partevehnifort abl 
band in heaven.’ rut. Husband and be ‘ aaa = 
circumstances. Husband in constant wor Mai ys 9 to 

L : . ‘1. in comparative afiluence, When 
previous week; no family 5° d reminded of her statement 
visited by the society agent and re hereplied™.* So-heG 
that “her husband was in heaven, § ph ted See he AL I 
hope ; but I meant my first husband, of course.’’ 
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Che Latest Fashions, 


By Miss WorertH anp Mpiie. WELLs. 
—_—_—>———_ 


E are able this week to present a new idea for making 
paletots. The loose slashed sacque or paletot of 
last season is still worn, but its popularity is waning be- 
fore a preference for garments with basque backs. The 
new design has a loose front and an easy, yet close-fitting 
back, slashed to the belt in the centre to allow 
room for the tournure. A belt under the basque 
fastens beneath the front, and holds the back in 
place. The Marie Antoinette collar and flowing 
sleeves of this jacket are exceedingly pretty for 
summer wear. A pretty suit, copied from a 
French model, has the sacque and over-skirt of 
cashmere, trimmed with folds and guipure lace, 
and a silk underskirt ornamented by three 
folds and a broad kilt pleating. This suit may 
be made of summer poplin or any soft woollen 
stuff, over a silk skirt of the same colour, or 
the entire garment may be of the same material. 
The simple style of this costume renders it also 
appropriate for mourning, and for the same 
reason it is adopted for piqué, satin jean, and 
other wash goods, as it may be easily done up. 
The overskirt of this suit, called the Watteau 
skirt, has a short, graceful apron, with the 
wrinkled front now considered stylish. To keep 
this apron in place a tape is fastened to the 
second side seams, and tied behind under the 
skirt. The widths back of the apron are not 
draped, but hang straight, with a broad Watteau 
fold, or pleat, in the centre, and many smaller 
ones on each side. A seam down the centre of 
the broad fold would not look well ; therefore a 
full width must be placed in the centre, with 
narrower gored widths on the side. 

With the advance of the season, rich silks of 
pale, delicate tints, light summer silks, poplins, 
wool serges, pongees, piqués, and batiste cos- 
tumes, are the stylish fabrics now made up in 
the most graceful manner. Tight-fitting gar- 
ments, such as postillion-basques and polonaises 
—minus a loose wrap—prevail. The present 
fashion displays fine figures most advantageously. 
Waists are made slightly longer, and always 
show the natural curve of the figure above the 
hips. Shoulder seams are short and high, falling 
in with the line of the shoulders. All sleeves, 
whether coat or flowing, are shaped at the top 
like a man’s coat-sleeve, and set smoothly in 
the ample armhole, without any fulness but that which 
comes of holding the sleeve next the sewer. Three or 
four bows up the front of the basque are used quite as 
much as buttons. 

‘A new dinner or evening dress worthy of description 
is of torquoise blue gros grain, with demi-train. Two 
bias ruffles six inches deep, the lower one in box-pleats, the 
upper gathered and lapping over the lower, headed by a 
bias band and three narrow standing ruffles, trim the 
lower skirt. The upper skirt has a single rufile, headed 
by two erect frills on the back of the skirt, while a netted 
fringe takes the place of the lower ruffle on the apron. 
The basque, without pleats behind, has a ruffle and fringe 
round the edge. The neck is square, and the front re- 
presents a vest almost covered by a jabot of Valenciennes 
lace. Flowing sleeves, with a ruffle and lace. <A dress 
made in the same way is of pale ecru silk, trimmed with 
broad black velvet ribbon and point duchesse lace. The 
first dress described, or asimilar one, of fisherman’s green, 
or of light plum-colour, is the fashionable dinner dress 
for blondes. Ecru buff silks, or the faint China pink, or 
else the pinkish-salmon apricot-colour, are the choice of 
brunettes. 

The summer silks most popular are narrow stripes of 
black on white, trimmed with many gathered ruffles of 
the same, edged with black lace, or else a tiny fold of 
solid-coloured silk, either black, brown, 
or vivlet, placed above the hem of the 
ruffle, this hem_being turned up on the 
right side. Solid-coloured vests are also 
seen on these, and embroidery is used as 
atrimming. One of the mcst stylish silk 
suits yet seen is black stripes on white, 
with the polonaise bordered_ by black and 
white fringe, headed by a band of black 
silk ‘‘tamboured” with white. The 
skirt has five narrow lapping ruffles piped 
with black. The gipsy bonnet is fine 
Belgian straw, trimmed with black Frou- 
frou gauze, a black ostrich tip, and tea- 
roses. Large oval earrings of Etruscan 

gold, in Moorish designs. Linen and 
Valenciennes collar, with India silk neck- 
tie of tea-rose colour. White silk parasol, 
with black lace cover and ivory handle. 
Ecru kid gloves with three buttons. 

Corded or repped piqué, like gros grain, 
js still in favour for suits. Loose slashed 
sacques are still worn in linen and piqué 
but the sacque with postillion back is pre- 
ferred by ladies ordering new suits. 
Linen laces of Irish manufacture, in the 
familiar Cluny patterns, and kilt pleat- 
ings of lawn, edged with patent Valen- 
ciennes, are popular trimmings for piqué, 
Neither the lace nor the ‘‘kilting” is 
new, but they were abundantly used on 
the Princess Louise’s trousseau, and thus 
are revived. The lace is associated with 
black or even maroon velvet ; the pleat- 
ing is ironed flatly, and, headed by an 
inch-wide bias band of pique. Slightly- 
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the lower skirt, and one row on the jacket and upper 
skirt of suits. 

Readers at a distance, who cannot examine the ready- 
made suits at our leading West-end houses, declare trim- 
ming with bias bands of linen, piqué, or other wash goods 
impracticable. Now a fashion-writer is nothing if not 


practical in the style she quotes, and we assure our corre- 
spondents that there is no difficulty in making or in iron- 
ing these bands, provided they are cut perfectly bias, 
laid absolutely smooth on the goods to which they are 


Figs, 124 aud 125,—WALKING TOILETS. 


sewn, and stitched carefully near each edge by machine 
with well-adjusted tension—neither too tight nor too 
loose. 

There is nothing now exhibited in grenadine suits. 
They should be made over silk skirts, but those who 
cannot afford silk use alpaca, and sometimes soft, thick 
cambric that bas not gloss enough to betray it. The thick 
silk over which the basque is made is the proper lining. 
Indeed, silk linings for corsages are gaining favour, and 
are not considered extravagant, as they wear well, set 
smoothly to the figure, and are far pleasanter to wear 
than linen or twilled cotton. Many ruffles merely 
hemmed, with a fold of grosgrain laid in the hem, or 
else edged with lace, are the fashionable trimmings. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Figs. 124 to 128. —Watxine Torers. 


Fig. 124.—This very stylish toilet is of steel-blue gros- 
grain silk, The under-skirtis trimmed with two flounces, 
headed by narrow bias bands, and a plaited frill turned 
upwards, The upper-skirt, which hangs in points at the 
back, and the tight jacket, with hanging sleeves, are 
trimmed to match the skirt, bows being added at the back 
and on the sleeves. Black lace bonnet. 

Fig. 125.—Light grey walking toilette. This dress con- 
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gathered frills of Hamburg oF needle- 
worked edgings are, however, the hand- 
somest trimmings for _ those white 
suits, Three rows of kilting, or three 
embroidered frills, are, at intervals, round 


Figs, 126 to 128, WALKING TOILETS, 
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sists of a double skirt and jacket bodice of grey cashmere. 
The trimmings are composed of flounces, wide and 
narrow, crossway bands, and plaited frills, the latter, as 
well as the former, being piped at the edge. The jacket 
is cut en cwur, and has a bow in front. White straw hat 
trimmed with black velvet and pink roses. 

Figs. 126 and 127.— Walking toilette of black cashmere. 
The under-skirt, of black corded material, has two plaited 
flounces at the bottom. The upper-skirt, looped up in 
front and at the sides, is trimmed with a wide guipure 
lace and passementerie border, and has two 
bows with ends of black ribbon on front. The 
tight-fitting jacket, with long basques and open 
sleeves, is trimmed to match the upper-skirt. 
A hood with a black ribbon bow hangs down 
behind, and a bow, like those in front of the 
skirt, finishes it off at the neck. 

Fig. 128. — Walking costume of fawn- 
coloured silk. The upper-skirt of this dress is 
turned back at the sides with revers covered 
with silk of a darker shade than the dress, and 
bound round the edge with satin. The tight 
jacket is finished off in the same style, and 
the open sleeve turned up to show the sil; 
lining. The bonnet is of fawn-coloured crep e 
de chine, with dark strings and pink roses. 


Clork-table, 
(ConpucteD By Mrs. WELLS.) 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Figs. 129 to 132.) 
Fra. 129._-Square 1N GUIPURE D’ART. 

'Turs square is worked ona netted foundation 
of white cotton in point de toile, point de 
reprise, and point @esprit, a wheel being added 
in the centre. It may be used for antimacassars, 
pincushions, &e. 


Frias. 130 ro 182.—DauLiA PENWIPER. 


In order to make this penwiper, cut out 2 
circular pieces of cardboard, 3 inches in dia- 
meter, and bind them round with black cloth. 
‘hen stitch on the one piece 5 rows of leaves 
made of shades of violet wool, as shown in 131, 
beginning with the lightest shade for the out- 
side, and making each succeeding row of a 
darker shade, and arranging it so as to cover the 
stitches of the last row. No. 132 shows the 
mode of making the leaves. Then fill up 
the centre with a ball of yellow fleecy, nicely shaven, 
and spotted in the middle with knots of light green floss 
silk. To the second piece of cardboard stitch a pleating of 
black cloth, pinked at one edge, letting it protrude three- 
quarters of an inch beyond the edge of the cardboard, and 
place a ball of black wool, about 2 inches in diameter, in 
the centre. Lastly, gum the 2 pieces of cardboard 
together, and your penwiper is finished. 


The Ponseheeper. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES OF DAILY USE. 


By A PracricAL HOUSEWIFE. 
I.—SOAP. 


T is astonishing how little heed is paid in our present 
i system of education to inculcating correct knowledge of 
the practical questions of our every-day life. We listened 
only a few days ago to a discussion concerning the nature of 
soap, which, for the first time, made us aware how many 
intelligent persons there are who have not the most remote 
idea of what soap really is. 

‘All dirt consists in the first place of dust; a fine dry 
powder containing almost all known substances in greater or 
lesser quantities, and produced by the endless friction inces- 
santly going on in all parts of the world. 
This dust, falling on a dry surface, remains 
a fine powder, and can be swept off with a 
broom or a cloth, leaving the object pre- 
cisely as clean as before. If it falls on a sur- 
face wet with moisture, it forms a paste, 
which becomes a solid cake when dry, and 
which when dry can be rubbed off, leaving 
the object almost, if not entirely, as clean as 
before, If our clothing or our skin were 
perfectly dry, we should clean it perfectly by 
merely sweeping off thedust. If our cloth- 
ing or our skin were wet with moisture, we 
should clean it by rubbing or brushing as soon 
as the moisture had evaporated, and the 
clothing or skin had become dry. In the 
one case we should sweep off the dust; in 
the other we should rub or brush it off. 


But our clothing and our skin are neither 
perfectly dry, nor wet with moisture. The 
perspiration from the pores of our skin con- 
tains a fatty substance, which never dries, 
and which, more or less, penetrates all our 
clothing. When dust falls on our skin and 
clothing it is held there by this fatty sub- 
stance, which prevents us getting rid of the 
dust by either sweeping or rubbing. We can 
only wash it off. But the fatty substance 
which holds the dust will not allow the 
water to get at the dust, and all the water 
in the world cannot wash the dust off a 
human skin or human clothing. The fatty 
substance must first be removed. A little 
lye, or alkali, a mineral substance, possesses 
the peculiarity that when it comes in con- 

tact with grease or fat it renders it soluble 
y 


Y in water. Apply lye and water to the skin 
‘ 7 = and the grease, becoming soluble in water, 
iy; f is immediately dissolved, the dust is no 
“a longer held by the grease, and can now be 

= washed of by the water. 
Soap is nothing but lye in a form con- 


venient for use. 1t is lye mixed with grease. 
The cleaning part of soap is the lye; the 
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grease which is mixed with it merely facilitates the rubbing 
by which the lye is everywhere brought into contact with the 
article to be cleaned. This additional grease, being already 
mixed with lye, is of course ‘soluble in water, and is imme- 
diately washed off after it has served its purpose ofcarrying the 
lye wherever it is wanted. The fatty perspiration holds the 
dust, the lye of the soap dissolves the fat and enables the 
water to wash away the dust. 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Rusk.—Three coffee-cups new milk, three eggs, one teacup 
butter, one teacup of sugar, one of yeast, and flour enough 
for batter. When the batter has well risen, work in more 
flour, but mix it rather soft; let it rise once more, quite 
light, but be careful that it does not sour ; then make it out 
into rolls or biscuits ; let it stand againa short time, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven. Ffteen or twenty minutes should 
cook them. 


Cooxine Rice.—Pick over and wash a cup of rice ; cover 
with cold water, and set where it will cook slowly. When 
the rice has absorbed all the water, pour in a cup of milk; 
stir often, and cook slowly. In ten or fifteen minutes it will 
take up all the milk ; then add another cup, and so on till the 
rice is soft ; then add a little salt, and dish. Eat with meat, 
or as dessert ; if the latter, sweeten rich sweet cream and 
grate in nutmeg, and use as sauce to the pudding. 

Rice Pre.—Take cold rice, cook like the above ; add suffi- 
cient cream or milk to make quite thin; mash ‘it with a 
wooden or silver spoon till free from lumps. Beat up four 
eggs very light—yolks and whites separately—sweeten the 
rice to suit your taste, and pour in the eggs—the whites last : 

stir well ; grate a little nutmeg over all; cover a deep custard, 
or pie- -dish with pastry, pour in the rice and bake—but not 
dong enough to make the custard watery. 


R1cE GRIDDLE CAKES.—To half a teacupful of whole rice 
allow three eggs, half a pint of rich sweet milk, and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil the rice till every grain is thoroughly 
dissolved ; stand aside till it jellies. Beat the jelly in the 
milk, slightly warmed, till smoothly mixed. Beat the eggs 
till very smooth and light. and add to the rice and milk ; add 
the salt. Beat to a smooth batter. Bake on a hot, well- 
greased griddle till brown and light. If the batter does not 
adhere well together add the yolk of another egg. Flour 
spoils them. 


Che Coilet. 


TOILET RECIPES, 


OpORIFEROUS LAVENDER WATER.—1. Oil of lavender and 
and oil of bergamot, of each 3dr.; otto of roses and oil of 
cloves, of each 6 drops; musk, zor true oil of rosemary, 
1dr. ; honey, loz.; benzoin acid, 2 scruples ; rectified spirit, 
1 pint; distilled "water, 3oz. This is one of Dr. Pereiral’s 
recipes. 2. Oil of lavender, 4dr.; essence of bergamot, 
essence of lemon or cedrat, and otto of roses, of each 20 
minims ; essence of ambergris, ldr. ; rectified spirit, 3 pints ; 
orange-flower water, 4oz. rose (or distilled) water, 120z. ; 
burnt alum, 20grs. Agitate frequently, then let it stand in a 
cool place for some days before filtering. 3. Oil of lavender, 
3dr.; oil of bergamot, 20 drops; otto, 6 to 12 drops ; essence 
of cedrat, 8 or 10 drops ; essence of musk, 20 drops ; rectified 
spirit, 28 fluid ounces ; distilled or orange-flower water, 4oz. 

ALEXANDRA BOUQUET.—Take oil of bergamot, 34drs ; oil 
of geranium, 30 drops; oil of cassia, 15 drops; oil of 
roses, 30 drops; alcohol, 1 pint. Dissolve the oils in 
the alcohol slightly heated, and add tincture of ambergris, 40 
drops. 

Bioom OF RosEs.—Take of carmine, 2drs. ; strong liquor 
of ammonia, loz.; put them into a stoppered bottle, set in 4 
cool place, and occasionally shake up for three days; add 
rosewater, 1 pint ; esprit de rose (enfleurage), 4drs. ; rectified 
spirit, loz.; again agitate and set the whole aside for a week. 
Lastly, decant the clear portion from the dregs. 

CHERRY TOOTH-PASTE.— Alum, 4302; orrisroot, chalk, 
bitartrate of potash, and cuttle-fish bone, of each, 1oz. ; 
cochineal, loz. (all in fine powder) ; oil of cloves, 15 drops ; 
essential oil of almonds, 20 drops; glycerine, a sufficiency ; 
mix and allow it to stand for some hours previous to putting 
it into pots. 

FRANGIPANI, ESSENCE OF.—Of the many formula for the 
preparation of this fine bouquet, the following Parisian one iz 
among the most popular: Take of rectified spirit, 1 pint ; 


Fig. 130.—DAHLIA PENWIPER. 


spirit of jasmine, Soz. ; spirit of roses, loz.; spirit of 
cassia, loz. ; essence of bergamot, 34drs. ; essence of vanilla, 
dédrs, ; tincture of tolu, 2dr. tincture of musk, 14drs, 
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POE’S “GUARDIAN ANGEL.” 


——<——_— 


By Proressor J. W. Davipson. 


aay i T is now more than two months since the death 
# of this lady was announced. It occurred 
on the 16th of February. The event has 


elicited very little comment from the press. 


Indeed, the many scarcel 
and the few who yascarce y knew her name, 


mbered it in connec- 
tion with that of Edgar Poe, the celebrated author of the 


“* Raven,” knew little else of it, and most of them had 
concluded that her being here had ceased with his. 

This few will remember that she was the mother of 
Poe’s wife—the more than mother to himself, as he ex- 
pressed it in one of his most affectionate poems, His 
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ah addressed to her, soon after the death of his wife, 
are these : — 


Because I feel that, in the heavens above, 
The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of Mother, 

Therefore, by that dear name I long have called you— 
You who are more than mother unto me— 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you, 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 


Nothing that that wayward being ever wrote is so human 
as these lines—nothing so earnest, and, doubtless, 
nothing so sincere. And she deserved it all, From the 
marriage of her daughter to Edgar Poe, this guardian 
angel of the wayward poet devoted her life to him. 
During the long iliness of Mrs. Poe, in the gloom which 


Fig. 129.—sQuaRE IN GUIPURE D’ART, 


followed that event, and in the succeeding years of trial 
and sorrow for both, Mrs. Clemm devoted herself entirely 
to her darling Eddie, as she constantly called him. And 
after his death—in 1849—she devoted herself to his 


memory ; and continued to do so until the date of her 
own death. 


Her devotion to him and to his is the very strongest 
proof yet adduced by those desirous of proving that there 
was native good in the strange being she guarded—in that 
living paradox of a hundred sharpely-defined contradic- 
tions, which the world has known and admired as Edgar 
A. Poe. 

This thought appears so admirably in the words of the 
late Mr. Willis, in his notice of the death of Edgar A. 
Poe, that I cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences. 
Mr. Willis, speaking of Mrs. Clemm, says: ‘The 
countenance of this lady, made beautiful and saintly with 
an evidently complete giving up of her life to privation 
and sorrowful tenderness, her gentle and mournful voice 
urging its plea, her long- forgotten but habitual and un- 
consciously refined manners, and her appealing and yet 
appreciative mention of the claims and abilities of her 
son, disclosed at once the presence of one of those angels 
upon earth that woman in adversity can be. It was a 
hard fate she was watching over. Mr. Poe wrote with 
fastidious difficulty, and in a style too much above the 
popular level to be well paid. He was always in pecuniary 


Fig. 182,—MoDE OF MAKING LEAVES FOR DAHLIA 
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difficulty, and, with his sick wife, frequently in want of 
the merest necessaries of life. Winter after winter, for 
years, the most touching sight to us, in this whole city, 
has been that tireless minister to genius, thinly and in- 
sufficiently clad, going from office to office with a poem, 
or an article on some literary subject, to sell—sometimes 
simply pleading in a broken voice that he was ill, and 
begging for him—mentioning nothing but that ‘he was 
ill,’ “whatever might be the reason for his writing nothing 
—and never, amid all her tears and recitals of distress, 
suffering one syllable to escape her lips that could convey 
a doubt of him, or a complaint, or a lessening of pride 
in his genius and good intentions. Her daughter died a 
year and a half since, but she did not desert him. She 
continued his ministering angel—living with him, caring 
for him, guarding him against exposure, and, when he 
was carried away by temptation, amid grief and. the lone- 
liness of feelings unreplied to, and awoke from his self- 
abandonment prostrated in destitution and suffering, 
begyvng for him still. If woman’s devotion, born with a 
first love, and fed with human passion, hallow its object, 
as it is allowed to do, what does not a devotion like this 
—pure, disinterested, and holy as the watch of an in- 
visible spirit—say for him who inspired it ?” 

For several years after the death of Poe, Mrs. Clemm 
lived in Alexandria, Va.; and for several immediately 
preceding her death she was an inmate of the Church 
Home in Baltimore. Her age was about eighty-one. 

Edgar Poe’s grave is in Baltimore, in the Cemetery of 
the Presbyterian Church, on the south-east corner of 
Fayette and Greene streets. The last wish of Mrs. 
Clemm in that matter was gratified ; which was, to rest 
with her Eddie. 

The writer of this received a letter from Mrs. Clemm, 
dated the 31st of January, a little over two weeks before 
her death—probably the last letter she ever wrote. 
Her mind seemed true to all its life-long feslings, and 
her faith in the hereafter as high as ever; although the 
hand that guided the pen was nervous and feeble, and the 
eyes that directed it were dim and failing. 

As a high and true example of self-forgetting devotion 
to one whom few cared to cling to, Mrs. Clemm will, live 
in the memory of men as long” as Edgar Poe’s matchless 


poems themselves shall endure ; 3 and they can have no 
limit but time itself, 
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CURIOSITIES OF MARRIAGE LAWS. 


The Trish and the Scotch present many striking 
contrasts, but in nothing do they differ so much as 
in their laws relating to marriage. The difference 
may be concisely expressed by saying that the Irish- 
man’s difficulty has been to know how to get married, 
and the Scot’s to know whether he is married or not. In 
Scotland marriages may truly be said to be “made in 
Heaven,” seeing “that they are contracted with the least 
posssible intervention of human agency. They are 
characterised by a simplicity which has disappear ed from all 
other parts of the world, except, we believe, Africa, since 
the Council of Trent. In Ireland, on the other hand, the 
Commissioners found seven different ways of contracting 
marriage provided for the romantic inhabitants. To state 
this single fact is to explain the “ Irish difficulty.” In Eng- 
land there are several ways of being married. You may be 
married by a special licence if you are rich and impatient ; 
by a common licence if you are content to wait; by banns if 
you are poor or old-fashioned; or upon a registrar’s 
certificate if you incline to modern innovations. If you are 
so spiritually nice that among all the creeds in this country 
you cannot find one to suit you, you may dispense entirely 
with any religious ceremony. If you are a Protestant, a 
Roman _ Catholic, or Dissenter—not a Quaker—you may be 
married in the presence of a registrar by the clergyman of 
your own place of worship, and if you choose to become a 
Jew or a Quaker you may make yourself happy or miserable 
for life with extreme comfort and privacy, 


THE NEW ARRIVAL. 


There came to port last Sunday night 
The queerest little craft, 
Without an inch of rigging on— 
I looked, and looked, and laughed : 
Tt was so singular that she 
Should cross the unknown water, 
And moor herself right in my room— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter ! 


Yet by these presents witness all, 
She’s welcome fifty times, 

And comes consigned to Hope and Love 
And common metre rhymes. 

She has no manifest but this ; 
No rag floats o’er the water ; 

She’s too new for the British Lloyd’s— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter ! 


Ring out, wild bells—and tame ones too— 
Ring out the lover's moon, 

Ring out the little worsted socks, 
Ring in the bib and spoon ; 

Ring out the muse, ring in the nurse, 
Ring in the milk and water ; 

Away with paper, pens, and ink— 
My daughter! oh, my daughter ! 


Briefer, yet in a like happy and satisfied vein, is another bits 
which will suit other cases : 

Give us joy — 

It’s a boy. 

Do you ask when ? 

Just half past ten 

On Saturday night. 

Mother all right ; 

Likewise the boy— 

Give us joy. 


—_—_—_——— 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

Everybody is familiar with odd names, singular and 
in association. There used to be an English firm 
called ‘‘Flint and Steel;” and the story goes that a 
couple of New York lawyers were called ‘‘Catchum and 
Chethum,” much to their annoyance, and that when on the 
suggestion of a ‘‘friend”’ they tried to mend matters hy put- 
ting in their initials they only made things worse, as the title 
then ran ‘‘J Catchum and U Chethum.” Some one has been 
ransacking the Army List for oddities cf nomenclature, and 
has found there appropriately enough, Arrow, Ball, Spearman, 
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Archer, Blood, Slaughter, and Gore ; Cannon, Musket, Gun ; 
Fort and Castle ; ; Belt, Stock, Musters, Pass, Flint, oe 
Fife ; Major and Sergeant ; Blades and Brand ; March, Hoe 
and Troup ; Shute and Sparshot ; Bold, Bravo, and Coral 2 
Not only is ‘‘Brittain” there entire, but England, . s 4 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the counties of Essex, ene ony 
Westmoreland ; while there are towns and cities ina 
Hand, Head, Kneebone, 
The human frame is represented by Hand Lerlittle’and 
Legge, Foot, Bone, Blood, and Tongue, and ey a us 2 an 
Long: Strong, Short, Large, or Small. y : 
1 Coffin, Bury, Graves, and Tombs, 
posed of by Death, Boddy, Coffin, fashion f s 
Then, again, it has lately become the fashion tor gardeners 
to apply the names of men of note to their favourite flowers, 
Rndit ypend descriptions which certainly have often a very 
ludicrous effect, ‘Thus we are told that John Bright (fuchsia) 
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is ‘‘very superior to Disraeli, or any otber of that class.”” 
This is discouraging ; but on turning to ‘ Mr. Disraeli,” we 
are gratified to know that he is an ‘“‘elegant grower, and of 
most excellent habit.” Lord Elchois a ‘‘bold, fine sort, very 
suitable for exhibition,’ whilst Prince Alfred is a ‘‘ free sort, 
and must be well stopped when young.” The ladies, too, 
often suffer from gardening nomenclature. One young lady— 
Wwe suppress the name—is inclined to straggle and must be 
sharply pinched. Another is spoken of as a ‘‘ blotchey pale- 
coloured sort ;’ and an eminent duchess, not certainly now 
in her first youth, as ‘‘ very robust and of great substance.” 


Hoy, & 
Gouct and drasbionable Bes. 
PEP aged 108! 


THE CiO:.U:Rik- 


HE QUEEN, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
T Princess Beatrice annd Prince Leopold, left Osborne on 
Wednesday afternoon last week, and arrived at Windsor 
Castle at half-past six o’clock. The suite in attendance con- 
sisted of the Viscountess Clifden, the Marchioness of Ely, 
the Hon. Flora Macdonald, &c. ” 

On the Thursday morning the Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Leopold, walked and drove in the grounds. Princess 
Beatrice rode in the Home Park. ‘The Hon. Emily Cathcart 
succeeded the Hon. Flora Macdonald as Maid of Honour in 
Waiting. The Hon. Mary Lascelles also arrived as Maid of 
Honour in Waiting. . 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, drove out, with the Marchioness of Ely in attend- 
ance, and Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on 
Friday morning, accompanied by Prince Leopold. Count and 
Countess Bernstorff arrived at the Castle to-day. Earl Gran- 
ville also arrived and had an audience with the Queen. 

The Queen walked and drove in the afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, went to London on Saturday morning, and 
visited the International Exhibition at Kensington. Her 
Majesty was received at the entrance and conducted through 
the building by his Royal Highness Prince Christian, Mr. H. 
Cole, C.B., and Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, R.E. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Count and Countess of Flanders met Her 
Majesty at the Exhibition. Her Majesty travelled by a special 
train on the Great Western Railway to and from London, and 
arrived at Windsor Castle at a quarter past twelve o'clock. 

The Queen, their Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur, Prince 
Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Christian, and the 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, attended Divine Service on 
Sunday morning in the private chapel. The Rev. James 
Moorhouse, vicar of Paddington, preached the sermon. 

On the Monday morning, the Queen walked and drove, 
attended by the Marchioness of Ely. Prince Leopold walked 
out. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Lieu- 
tenant Pickard, left the Castle for Woolwich. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold, arrived at Buckingham Palace at twenty-five 
minutes past eleven o’clock on Tuesday morning, from 
Windsor. Lady Waterpark, Lady in Waiting, the Mar- 
chioness of Ely, Lord Alfred Paget and Major-General the 
Hon. A. Hardinge, Equerries in Waiting, Dr. Poore, and Mr. 
R. H. Collins were in attendance. Prince Arthur, attended 
by Colonel Elphinstone and Lieut. Pickard, arrived at the 
Palace from Woolwich. Her Majesty drove out in the after- 
noon, attended by the Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. 
Emily Cathcart. The dinner party included her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Cambridge, her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Teck, the Marchioness of Ely, and Lady Augusta 
Stanley, 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale and Mr. Knollys, arrived at 
Marlborough House from Sandringham on Saturday. In the 
evening the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince Edward 
of Saxe-Weimer, presided at a dinner in aid of the Artists’ 
Orphan Fund at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

The Prince of Wales gave a dinner on Tuesday evening, at 


Marlborough House, in honour of the Count and Countess of 
Flanders. 


THE QUEEN'S DRAWING-ROOM. 


Her Majesty held a Drawing-room at Buckinghrm Palace 
on Tuesday afternoon. The Queen, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales and the other members of the royal family, 
entered the Throne-room shortly after three o’clock. In 
attendance upon Her Majesty were the Duchess of Suther- 
land, Mistress of the Robes ; Lady Waterpark and the Mar- 
chioness of Ely, Ladies of the Bed-chamber in Waiting ; Lady 
Sarah Lindsay, Woman of the Bed-chamber in Waiting ; the 
Hon. Mary Lascelles and the Hon. Emily Cathcart, Maids of 
Honour in Waiting ; the Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward. 

The Queen wore a black moire antique dress with a train 
and a lceng white tulle veil, with a coronet of diamonds. Her 
Majesty also wore a necklace of diamonds and amethysts, the 
Riband and Star of the Order. of the Garter, the Orders of 
Victoria and Albert, and Louise of Prussia, and the Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha Family Orders. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice wore a dress of white 
tulle over a rich white silk petticoat, looped up with lilies of 
the valley, and apple blossom. Ornaments, pearls and dia- 

fe THE LADIES’ DRESSES. 

Descriptions of some of the most striking of the ladies’ 
dresses worn on this occasion are appended aa 

MarcHIvNEss CAMDEN.—Train. of green corded silk, trimmed 
with Brussels lace, satin bows, and tea roses. Petticoat, tulle, over 
green glacé, trimmed to correspond, Z is 

CouNTESS O¥ STRADBROKE.—Train and corsage Pompadour of 
maron satin lined in abricot poult de soie, with 
panaches of brown and abricot ostrich feathers; jupe of abricot 
tulle over poult de soie, partly veiled with Brussels lace, and looped 
with panaches of feathers ; stomacher of diamonds. Headdress 
tiara of diamonds, feathers, and lappets; ornaments, diamonds,” 

CouUNTESS OF SEFTON.—Dress of black tulle over poult de soie 
glacé, covered with tunique of pointe de gaze, festooned with guir- 
jandes and tendrils of variegated leaves, bouffes of marabouts and 
birds ; train of poult de soie glacé, bordered with guirlandes of 
leaves covered with point de gaze, and agraffed with boutfes of 
marabouts and birds. Coiffure, tiara of diamonds, lappets, and 
ostrich feathers ; pirure of diamonds. pearls, and emeralds. 

Countess or WiLToNn.—Dress Marie Antoinette of paille tulle 
covered in Brussels lace, festooned with bunches of rosebuds ; train 

aille poult de soie, trimmed with plisses of Brussels lace, and 
unches of rosebuds, Headdress, coronet of diamonds, paille 
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feathers, and lace lappets; ornaments, parure of diamonds and 
arls. 

ee CounTEss OF BELMORE.—Train of mauve satin, 

trimmed with tulle and satin bows. Petticoat of mauve poult de 

soie, trimmed with point lace, tulle, and satin bows to correspond. 

Headdress, tulle lappets, feathers, and diamonds. 

Lapy IncLeBy.—Dress of grey poult de soie, trimmed with 
plisses ondé and volants of Brussels lace, veiled in jupes of grey 
and silver tulle, bordered in Spanish silver fringe, looped with 
bunches of white roses and silver leaves; train of grey poult de 
soie, trimmed with grey and silver bunches of thé roses; tunique 
marquise, falling over train, bordered in Brussels lace. Coiffure of 
diamonds, ostricth feather, grey and silver veil ; ornaments, parure 
of diamonds and pearls. 

Lapy GrErvis.—Costume of green satin, trimmed with bands of 
white satin, gold, and gold blonde; train of gold moire antique, 
trimmed with gold blonde and bunches of white waterlilies. 
Coiffure, tiara of diamonds, feathers, and green tulle veil ; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Lapy FarrBatrn.—Costume of the fleur de pécher satin, with 
Bussels point lace, bouquets and marabouts attached, with 
variegated oiseaux mouche ; corsage to correspond; stomacher of 
diamonds; skirts of shaded white and fleurs de pécher tulle, 
trimmed with Brussels point lace, bouquets, marabouts, and 
oiseaux mouche. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, marabouts, &c, ; 
Brussels point-lace lappet.; parure of diamonds, 

Hon. Mrs. A. Capocan.—Dress of white satin, covered with 
white satin and Brussels lace, and trimmed with orchids and crys- 
tallised fern leaves ; train of white satin, covered with Brussels lace, 
and trimmed with orchids and ferns. Headdress, tiara of diamonds, 
feathers, and veil. : 2s 

Mrs. MusGrave (of Edenhall).—Corsage and train Louis XV. of 
darkest ruby velvet, lined in pink coral taffetas, and trimmed 
with pointe d’Angleterre, agraffed with knots of rose du barri 
feathers ; jupe of darkest ruby tulle over taffetas, festooned with 
scarves of tulle, edged pointe d’Angleterre, also agraffed with knots 
of feathers. Headdress of ruby feathers, and pink coral, dia- 
monds, and veil; ornaments, parure of diamonds and pink coral. 

Mrs} PenDER.— Dress of pale corail poulte de soie, with volants, and 
trimming 4 la vieille of same, tunique bordered with pointe de gaze, 
agraffed with thé roses ; train 4 la Watteau, with volants of poult 
de soie, covered with the same lace, and bunches of thé roses. 
Headdress of roses covered in diamonds, ostrich feathers, and 
lappets ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Mrs. Cuppon FLETCHER. --Costume a la Pompadour, composed 
of train and corsage of white and cerise satin striped silk, trimmed 
with cerise velvet, tulle ruches, and bouquets of cerise and white 
waterlilies ; tunique of Honiton lace ; petticoat of white poult de 
soie, arranged with tulle skirts, and wreaths of green grass and 
waterlilies. Headdress, waterlilies, tiarra of diamonds and 
pearls ; ornaments, emeralds, diamonds, and pearls. 

Miss Meta LEADER.—Train of- white poult de soie, festooned 
with bouffants of tulle caught in with neeuds of white satin ; petti- 
coat of tulle over white silk, trimmed with blonde, white satin 
rouleaux, looped up with bouquets of oleander and ferns. Head- 
dress, tulle veil, feathers, oleander-blossoms, and ferns; ornaments, 

earls. 
y Miss Grervis.—Costume or white tulle over glacé, with garniture 
of snowdrops and grass; train of white poult de soie, trimmed with 
volants of tulle and bouquets of snowdrops. Headdress of snow- 
drops, ostrich feather, and veil; ornaments, pearls, 

Miss IRELAND.—Costume, Marie Antoinette, composed of a train 
of pink poult de soie, trimmed with pink crépe and bouquets of 
pink roses, heath, and fern; corsage to correspond; petticoat of 
pink tulle over pink glacé slip, trimmed with plaitings of tulle and 
a chatelaine of pink roses, heath, and fern ; coiffure, feathers, roses, 
and tulle veil; ornaments, diamonds. 


Her Majesty will have an afternoon party at Buckingham 
Palace on the 23rd of next month. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to express her intention to 
open, the new St. Thomas’s Hospital in the latter part of 

une. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge entertained 
his Royal Highness Prince Arthur and a distinguished party 
at dinner on Saturday evening at Gloucester House, Pic- 
cadilly. 

On Saturday morning the Count and Countess of Flanders, 
attended by Count d’Oultremont, Baroness Van de Bosch, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burnel, visited the British Museum, and 
early in the afternoon went to the International Exhibition, 
to meet Her Majesty. After dinner their royal highnesses 
and suite visited Drury-lane Theatre. On Sunday morning 
the Count and Countess and the whole of their attendants 
attended Divine worship at the Roman Catholic Church in 
Farm-street, Berkeley-square. On their return his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Teesdale, lunched with the Count and Countess at Claridge’s. 
In the afternoon the Count and Countess and suite, in two 
carriages, drove to Hampton and Bushey-park, and in the 
evening dined with the Earl aud Countess Granville in 
Bruton-street, a select party being invited to meet the illus- 
trious guests. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Hook, wife of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. 

Mrs. Goschen has issued cards of invitation to a large 
number of naval officers and their families for a ball on the 
night of the 17th inst., at the official residence of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty at Whitehall. 

The death is, announced of the Marquis of Westmeath, 
which took place on Friday evening at his lordship’s residence 
39, Devonshire-place. The deceased, George Thomas John 
Nugent, a marquis in the peerage of Ireland and a repre- 
sentative peer for Ireland, was born in 1785, and was conse- 
quently in his eighty-sixth year. He succeeded his father as 
the eighth earl in 1814. He was thrice married, but leaves 
only one child, Lady Rosa, who is married to Mr. Greville- 
Nugent. : 

The Duke of Marlborough is at present malsing a cruise in 
the Channel in his yacht the Princess Eleanor, and will be 
absent for a few weeks. 4 : : 

The Earl and Countess of Craven have arrived at their resi- 
dence in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, from Ashdown-park, 
Berks, for the season. ; 

Lord Dunsany and family have arrived in St. George’s- 
place, Hyde-park-corner, for the season. ; 

Sir Cornwallis and Lady Caroline Ricketts and family have 
arrived in Grosvenor-place for the season. 

Sir George Colthurst, Bart., M.P., Lady Colthurst, and 
family have arrived at their residence in Wilton-crescent for 
the season. : rp 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland entertained a distin- 
guished party at dinner on Saturday evening, at Cleveland 
House, St. James’s-square. The Duchess had asmall and early 
reception after dinner. : 

The Earl and Countess of Dunraven have arrived at their 
residence, 5, Buckingham-gate, from the Continent. ; 

The Earl and Countess Nelson and the Ladies Nelson have 
arrived at their town residence in Seamore-place, for the 
season. 

The Earl and Countess of Scarborough and family have 
arrived at their residence in Eaton-square for the season. 
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Lord and Lady Digby and family have arrived in Belgrave- 
square from Minton House, near Dorchester, for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Ladies Scott have 
arrived at Montagu House, Whitehall, from Bowhill, Selkirk- 
shire, for the season. 

The Marchioness Townshend and family have arrived at 
Balls-park, Hertfordshire, for the season. Her ladyship has 
almost entirely recovered from her recent severe illness. 

The coloneley of the 17th (Leicestershire) Regiment of Foot 
has become vacant by the death of Lieutenant-General John 
Grattan, C.B., which took place at Brussels on Saturday last, 
aged seventy-five. : ? 

The Earl Fortescue and family have arrived in Connaught- 
place for the season. ; 

The Earl and Countess of Sefton have arrived at Sefton 
House, from Croxteth Hall, Lancashire for the season, 

Mr. and Lady Catherine Weyland and family have arrived 
at 17, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, for the season, 

Viscount and Vicountess Doneraile have arrived at their 
residence in Grosvenor-street, on their way to Germany and 
Italy. 

lard Garvagh died on Sunday last at Dublin. The late 
Charles Henry Spencer George Canning, Baron Garvagh of 
Garvagh, county Londonderry, in the peerage of Ireland, was 
the eldest son of George, first baron, by his second wife, 
Rosabelle Charlotte Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
Henry Bonham, of Titness-park, Berks. He was born March 
18, 1826, and succeeded to the Irish honours and estates in the 
counties of Londonderry and Cavan on the death of his father 
in 1840. His lordship married June 1, 1851, Cecilia Susan, 
only daughter of Mr. John Ruggles-Brise, of Spain’s Hall, 
Essex, and Cavendish, Suffolk, by whom he leaves issue two 
sons, the Hon, Charles and Hon. Conway Canning. The 
former, born in June, 1852, succeeds to the barony. 

Lord and Lady Leigh and family have arrived at their 
residence in Portman-square from Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenil- 
worth, for the season. 


FORTHCOMING FASHIONABLE EVENTS. 


To-day (Saturday). Levee at St. James’s Palace. The 
Duchess of Cleveland’s evening party. Mdlle. Bondy’s annual 
morning concert, at three o'clock, at Hanover-square Rooms. 
Hurlingham Club—an optional sweepstakes, 15. Concert at 
Buckingham Palace. Mrs. Gardner’s (née Comtesse 
de Mandelsloh) dance. Mrs. John  Clerk’s dance. 
16. Viscountess Combermere’s evening party. Sir 
Thomas Fermor Hesketh’s ball, 9, Upper Belgrave- 
street. Lady Ann Gore Langton’s evening party. Mrs. 
Alexander Boyle’s ball, at 38, Princes-gate. 17. The Duke 
of Devonshire’s assembly. The Duchess of Marlborough’s 
second dance. Mrs. Goschen’s ball at the Admiralty. 18. 
Lady Chesham’s second evening party. Lady Dashwood’s 
concert. 19. State ball at Buckingham Palace. 20. Her Majesty’s 
birthday celebrated. 22. Madame Puzzi’s annual grand 
morning concert, at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at half- 
past two o’clock. 23. The Earl Fortescue’s ball in Connaught- 
place. Lady Graham Montgomery’s first dance, Lady Gold- 
smid's ball, at St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s-park. 24. Derby 
Day. The Duke of Devonshire’s assembly. Lady Gerard’s con- 
cert. Mr. Charles Murdoch’s concert. 26. Lady Graham 
Montgomery’s second dance. 27. The 10th Hussars’ Regi- 
mental dinner, at Willis’s Rooms. 29. Mrs. Naylor Leyland’s 
first dance, at 34, Dover-street. 


——. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Duke of Genoa has just completed his course at Har- 
row, and has returned to Italy to prepare himself for entering 
the Italian navy. The King of Italy has conferred ‘on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in whose family the Duke lived while he 
was in England, the Order of Commander of the Crown of 
Italy. The same order has been conferred on Dr. Butler, the 
head master of Harrow School, 

According to the Lastern Budget a matrimonial alliance is 
about to be concluded between the Prince of Orange and the 
Grand Duchess Maria, only daughter of the Emperor of 
Russia, 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Colonel Fraser with Lady Blanche Drum- 
mond, eldest daughter of the Earl of Perth, has been 
solemnised by the Archbishop of York, at St. Peter’s, Eaton- 
square. Lady Blanche, who arrived at the church at half- 
past eleven, leaning on the arm of her father, was dressed in 
white satin, made with a very long train, and trimmed with 
five plaited flounces of tulle, the deepest being on the hem ; 
these were met by one very fine deep flounce of lace placed 
round the skirt, almost forming a tunic ; the basque was very 
small, the body cut square, and filled to the throat with 
tulle. She also wore a tulle veil, and small spray of orange 
blossom and two, curls, a thick gold chain and locket round 
her throat, and carried an exquisite bouquet, The brides- 
maids, five in number, two of them being very youthful, were 
Lady Grace Drummond, the Misses Drummond, cousins of 
the bride, and the bridegroom’s cousins. Their dresses were 
composed of white silk slips, with white tarlatan over-skirts, 
made a medium length ; five plaited flounces of white tarlatan 
reached’ half-way up the skirts, the paniers and tabliers 
trimmed with a. plaited flounce of the same; white silk 
underbodies, cut square, with white tarlatan over up to the 
throat, silk sleeves to the elbow, finished with tarlatan frills. 
Three of the bridesmaids wore broad silk scarves of Scotch 
plaid, red and green, fringed at the ends, fastened on the left 
shoulder with silver thistles, carried round and fastened at the 
right side, falling very full at the back of the dress. The 
younger bridesmaids wore the same plaid, but narrower, and 
a waistband of same, fastened on the shoulder by a silver 
eagle, surrounded by a wreath. Coronets of holly, with long 
tulle streamers, crystal and gold lockets, suspended on a long 
scarlet velvet. At the conclusion of the ceremony the bridal 
party adjourned to the mansion of the Earl and Countess of 
Perth, in Eaton-square, to partake of the wedding breakfast. 

The marriage of Sir William Ridley Charles Ccoke, Bart., 
of Wheatley Hall, near Doncaster, with Harriet Blanche 
Juanita, youngest daughter of Sir W. H. Feilden, Bart., of 
Feniscowles Hall, Lancashire, has taken place at Scarborough. 
The bride was accompanied by six young ladies as brides- 
maids—viz., Miss Cecilia Willis (cousin to the bride), Miss 
Williams, Miss Burrell, Miss Pedder, Miss Kdith Feilden, 
and Miss Blanche Whittaker, the two last being the bride’s 
nieces. The bride was attired in rich white satin, trimmed 
with Brussels lace, adorned with orange blossoms, stephanotis, 
and. lily of the valley, with veil and wreath to correspond. 
She wore a diamond tiara, and diamonds and emeralds formed 
her other ornaments, The bridesmaids wore over long white 
silk slips tulle dresses, with upper skirts of the same, caught 
up by bunches of dog-roses and trails of ivy, with veils and 
wreaths to match, ach bridesmaid wore a handsome gold 
and pearl locket, the gift of the bridegroom. 

The marriage of Miss Edith Wood, daughter of the Rev. 
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Peter Almeric Wood, Canon of Middleham and Rector of 
Copford, Essex, with Edward Rhys Wingfield, Esq., of Bar- 
rington-park, Gloucestershire, took place on Tuesday, May 2, 
at St. Peter’s Church, Haton-square. The bride was attired 
in a dress of white satin, trimmed with Brussels lace, and 
Brussels lace veil, and wore a diamond necklace, earrings, 
and bracelets, the gift of the bridegroom. The bridesmaids 
were ten in number, and all nearly related to the bride and 
bridegroom: Miss Adela Wood, sister of the bride ; Miss 
Selina, Miss Fanny, and Miss Maud Wingfield, sisters of the 
bridegroom ; Miss Mary Wood, Miss Alice Benson, Miss 
Constance Newcome, Miss Kathleen Bateson, Miss Lucy 
Arnold, and Miss Emily Wingfield. They were dressed in 
blne silk flounced skirts, with white grenadine dresses over, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and looped up with blue 
ribbon ; white tulle bonnets, with sprays of forget-me-nots ; 
and each wore a gold locket presented by the bridegroom. 
The service was performed by his Grace the Archbishop of 
York, assisted by the Hon. and Rey. Henry Rice, cousin of 
the bridegroom. 

The. marriage of Mr. Robert Lloyd Anstruther, Rifle 
Brigade, eldest son of Mr. Lloyd Anstruther, of Hinttesham 
Hall, Suffolk, and Miss Georgiana Fitzroy, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Hon. Mrs, Horatio Fitzroy, is arranged to take place 
early in July. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Lady Louisa 
Hastings, youngest daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
Captain W. Perceval Maxwell, late 3rd Hussars. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Mrs. Martha Duncombe, of Surbiton, Surrey, 
widow of the late Mr. Slingsby Duncombe, of Bryanston-square, 
London was proved on the 19th ult., and sworn under 
30,0007. She bequeaths to her daughter Isabella, wife of 
the Rev. John Goldberg, of Clifton, the sum of 2,0002. ; to 
her daughters Maria and Sarah 1,000/. each ; to her daughter 
Harriett, wife of Mr. Robert Darley Oxley, of Ripon, 3, 0007. ; 
and to their son Robert all the stock standing in her name in 
the 2} per Cent. Annuities; to her grandchildren, Ann and 
Mary Jackson, daughters of Mr. Albert Francis Jackson, of 
Putney, barrister-at-law, one moiety of her 3 per Cent. Bank 
Annuities, and directs, after payment of an annuity to her 
daughter Jane, that the other moiety shall form part of her re- 
siduary estate. Thereis alegacy to her friend Miss Catherine Fox 
Davis of 3,000/., and other small legacies, She appoints her 
daughters Isabella and Harriett residuary legatees. 

The will of Miss Sarah Brown was proved at Exeter under 
160,000/. ; that of Mr. Thomas Mellersh was proved under 
90,0007. ; of Mr. James John Farquharson, which extends 
to over 400 folios, under 50,0007. ; of Lieutenant-General 
William Beckwith, K.H., colonel 14th Hussars, in the 
registry at Durham, under 35,000/. personalty ; of Mr. H. L. 
Smale, formerly a proctor in Doctors’ Commons, under 
30,0007,; and of Lady (. Young, under 4,000/. 


New PREPARATION FOR Dame Watis. — Messrs. Engert 
and Rolfe, of the London Felt Works, Poplar, have intro- 
duced a new fibrous asphalte for the purpose of keeping damp 
from rising in walls. It should be built into all houses cn a 
damp or clay soil, and promises to come into pretty general 
use for such purposes. Their Inoderous Felt also makes a 
capital covering for rooms that are to receive good carpets, 
Preventing the carpet being rubbed by the rough edges of the 
boards. 


Foottsn Lovers.—A. romantic attempt at suicide by lovers 
was made known at Wandsworth Police-court on Saturday. 
Emma Jaffer, twenty-three. a laundress, living in Water- 
street, Whitefriars, and James Pollard, a traveller, were 
charged with attempting to drown themselves. Shortly after 
eleven o’clock on the Thursday night screams were heard in 
the long pond at Clapham-common., The prisoners were 
found in the water, the female floating on her back, screaming 
out, ‘‘Save my darling!” while she was holding the man who 
was underneath. A man named Edward Haniford rushed 
into the water, and, with assistance, pulled both prisoners 
out. The male prisoner was hysterical, and it was some time 
before: he recovered. The female was asked the reason for 
their attempting to drown themselves, and she replied that 
they made up their minds to doit. She said she took off her 
orinoline, threw her purse into the water, and left her bag on 
the common. She also said that she wrote a letter to her 
father, telling him that her body would be found on Clapham- 
common. ‘The male prisoner was her sweetheart, but her 
friends were not willing that they should be married, and 
they made up their minds to die together. The male prisoner 
said he wished that he had done it, and that he would bet 
100 to 1 he would not live another week. Mr. Dayman re- 
manded the prisoners, and intimated his intention of sending 
them for trial. 


A TERRIBLE Homer Picrure.—Mr. William Packer, of 33, 
William-street, Lisson-grove, was charged at the Marylebone 
Police-court on Saturday, with neglecting to comply with a 
notice requiring him to disinfect the house, No. 21, Alpha- 

lace, North Willesden. Mr. Judd, Inspector of Nuisances 
o the Hendon Union, said that on the 21st of March a case 
of small-pox was removed from the house in question to the 
amall-pox hospital at Highgate. He inspected the place, and 
having obtained a certificate from a medical officer, he sent 
an order directing the defendant to have the premises 
properly cleansed, On the 4th of April he inspected 
the house again, and found that nothing had been 
done. There were four rooms in the cottage, oc- 
cupied by several families. He found in one, 12ft. by 
10ft. in dimensions, a woman sick with small-pox, and she 
was removed to a hospital. On the 11th of April he found 
that her two children had caught the disease. One was dead 
and the other was lying with its arm round the dead body by 
its side. Only one girl was left to nurse these children. The 
adjoining room was occupied by two families, each consisting 
of a man, his wife, and a child. The persons who had lived 
in the two upper rooms had left, fearing infection. Owing to 
a technical irregularity the summons was dismissed. 


The ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, which they will find to be far superior to any 
starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all laundries, 
from the coltege to the palace, and when once tried is found to be 
indispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you 
get me as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra 
profits. 

BREAKFAST - HPP aA £0008—GratErur AN 
‘By a thorough Knowledge of the natural laws whic 7 
eeanen: of digestion and nutrition, and by a care ma ey neatee 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately -flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors bills, = -Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water or milk. Each packet is labelled— James 
EpsP and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers of 
Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use, 


D COMFORTING.-— 
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Rae STEALING.—At Leeds, a respectable married 

woman, named Elizabeth Wood, living at Carlton, near 
Wakefield, was charged with stealing a baby, five weeks old, 
from a house where she had taken apartments. She kept the 
child two days, and endeavoured to persuade her husband 
she was the mother. Being of weak intellect she was dis- 
charged. 


PayiInG DEARLY FoR A Kiss.—At the Worcester Police- 
court, Thomas Hardman has been charged with having as- 
saulting a young married woman, The prisoner attempted to 
kiss the lady in the street, and, on being repulsed, used 
violence. It appeared that the prisoner had made a bet that 
he would ‘kiss fifty girls down the strect.”” He was sen- 
tenced to three weeks’ hard labour, 

Sarety oF Dr. Livinasronrt.—Dispatches have been re- 
ceived at the Foreign-office from Dr. Kirk, the acting British 
Consul at Zanzibar, containing information of the safety of 
Dr. Livingstone in October last. Dr. Livingstone was then at 
Manakoro awaiting the supplies that have been despatched to 
him ; his immediate wants appear to have been supplied by 
the Arabs. 

Hints to Moruers.—The Chemist and Druggist asserts 
that babies are being poisoned in a wholesale manner by being 
fed through tubes composed of ‘‘ India rubber dissolved in ten 
per cent, of bisulphide of carbon, and thickened with white 
lead, resin, and sometimes oxysulphuret of antimony, from 
which, when it comes into contact with the milk, sulphuretted 
hydrogen is evolved, and lactate of lead formed in the stomach.” 

SPREAD oF InFectTIoNn. —A prosecution by the police, under 
the Public Health Act, has been dealt with at the Lambeth 
Police-court. A schoolmaster named Esau Lane, knowing 
that his step-daughter was suffering from small-pox, had her 
placed in a cab, and driven first to the house of a relative and 
then to the Homerton Hospital. The cabman was not at that 
time acquainted with the fact that the young woman was 
suffering from such a disease. The defendant was fined 5/. 
and costs. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FAN CoMPETITION. — This competi- 
tion (the only one in the International Exhibition to be 
rewarded with prizes) has ended in the triumph of three 
British competitors—viz., the Princess Louise and the Misses 
Henrietta and Hilda Montalba. Her Royal Highness has 
gained a 10/. prize, but the highest honours of the contest 
belong to Miss Henrietta Montalba, who took the first prize 
(252.), while the second in rank among the winners is Miss 
Hilda Montalba, who carried off a 10/. and a 5/. prize. 

Potsonous CosMETIcs.—Bald people anxious to preserve a 
youthful appearance will do well to study the proceedings of 
the sanitary commission now sitting at the recommendation of 
Dr. Hamberg, physician to the King of Sweden, at Stockholm, 
to pass judgment on a certain ‘hair restorer,” to the use of 
which Dr. Hamberg attributes the King’s recent dangerous 
illness. This cosmetic, in spite of its ‘* vegetable” character, 
according to his analysis contains a large proportion of oxide 
of lead, most injurious to the human system. 

Miss Rye anp HER Orpran Giris.—The Guardians of St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, considered at their meeting this week an 
offer from Miss Rye to take out of the house twenty Protest- 
ant girls with her to Canada next month. On the motion of 
Mr. Fisher it was resolved to write to the Poor-law Board for 
permission to send out with Miss Rye such girls as might be 
disposed to go. At the meeting of the St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Guardians, Miss Rye was present, and stated that the 
twenty children she recently took out to Canada from that 
union had been placed in situations and given satisfaction. 
She stated further that she was going out to Canada next 
month, and offered to take twenty more girls from the union. 
The offer was accepted. 


A RIVAL To THE SIAMESE TwINs.-——The notorious Barnum, 
who has once more taken to the ‘‘show”’ business, has just 
sent over to England by the steamer City of Brussels, which 
arrived at Liverpool a few days ago, a number of human 
curiosities, who will doubtless excite a great sensation in 
London during the ensuing busy season. ‘The show includes 
a giant and giantess, both nearly eight feet in height, but the 
chief curiosity is a rival to the Siamese twins, in the persons 
of two negro girls about nineteen years of age, who have been 


_ physically joined back to back from birth. 


A ProriTaBLE Occupation. —At Kingston-on-Thames 
Police-court, Robert Rathbone and Charlotte Rathbone have 
been charged with defrauding various tradesmen to a large 
amount in that town. It was proved that the prisoners were 
connected with a large gang of swindlers, who apparently 
made London the centre of their operations, and from thence 
went to all parts of England, and sometimes Scotland. In 
London they had hired a large number of houses, and have 
been swindling to the amount of 15,0007. a-year, Prisoners 
were committed to the Surrey Sessions for trial, 


CoMPENSATION To Mrs. Burcoyne.—Sir J. D, H. Elphin- 
stone writes to state that he gave notice that he should move 
‘an humble address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her 
Majesty to take into her gracious consideration the losses and 
liabilities of Mrs. Burgoyne, occasioned by the foundering of 
Her Majesty’s ship Captain, with a view to her relief.” 
Before, however, he could bring the matter on, Mr. Goschen, 
by desire of Mr. Gladstone, asked Sir James to postpone the 
motion until he had had an opportunity of going into the case 
personally, with the view of settling it in a liberal manner, 

FaraL CARRIAGE ACCIDENT TO Lapres.—On Friday after- 
noon an accident occurred at Macclesfield, by which a surgeon 
and his wife received such injuries that they died on Saturday. 
Mr. Frith and his wife (the deceased), with a daughter and 
niece, went out fora drive on Friday afternoon in an open 
carriage, Mr. Frith driving. On their return home, and while 
turning the corner of Roe-street, down a somewhat deep 
descent, the horse started off at a furious rate, came into colli- 
sion with an iron post, and in the collision the carriage was 
smashed and the occupants were thrown into the road with 
great force. Mr. and Mrs. Frith was picked up suffering from 
contused wounds on the temple and in an unconscious state. 
The two young ladies escaped without serious injury. 

Sotpizrs’ Winows.—On Monday afternoon her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge gave her annual dinner 
to the inmates of the Royal Cambridge Asylum, Kingston-on- 
Thames. The dining-hall had been tastefully decorated for 
the occasion by the inmates themselves, many of whom were 
ornamented with the medals which were won by their hus- 
bands on many a well-contested field. Among the visitors 
were her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Teck, his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Teck, Lady Caroline Cust, Lady Geraldine Somerset, 
the Hon. Charlotte Sugden, the Hon. Miss Kerr, Lady 
Caroline Murray, Lady Gomm, Lady Bowater, the Dowager 
Lady Clinton, the Dowager Countess Spencer, &c. The 
asylum was established twenty years ago in memory of his 
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Royal Highness the late Duke of Cambridge, and has been the 
means of relieving the necessities of many soldiers’ widows 
who must otherwise have sought parish relief, or spent the 
remainder of their days in want and wretchedness. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg announces that the Grand- 
Duchess Maria Feodorowna (better known in England as the 
Princess Dagmar) has given birth to a son, 


An ORDER oF Opp WoMEN.—The funeral of Rhoda Lloyd, 
who was murdered by her husband, a puddler, at Moxley, 
last week, took place on Tuesday afternoon at West Brom- 
wich Cemetery, in the presence of about a thousand persons. 
Among those who joined in the funeral procession were 
several members of a society called ‘‘The Wolverhampton 
Reformed Order of Odd Women.” The funeral service was 
conducted by a Wesleyan local preacher. ; 

ORGANS IN PLAcEs oF Worsuip.—The growing desire for 
organs in places of worship of almost every denomination 
appears to have no limit. By the firm in Hull (Forster and 
Andrews), no less than eight organs, as particularised below, 
have been completed in churches and chapels from March 25 
to April 25, one month in this year. We should say that 
so many have never been erected by one firm in so short a 
period before, as the smallest instrument referred to has two 
sets of keys and pedal organ: Taney Church, near Dublin 5 
Independent Chapel, Bacup ; St. Andrew’s Church, Kelso ; 
Bishopton Church, near Stockton; Llandugwyth Church, 
South Wales ; Caythorpe Church, Lincolnshire ; Spittlegate 
Church, Grantham ; Oldcotes Catholic Chapel, near Tuxford. 


A Cat Suow.—Some months ago, writes the Gossiper of 
the Sunday Times, I mentioned the rumour of some wild 
enthusiasts being about to start a cat show. This idea was 
considerably ridiculed at the time I mentioned it, but it 
appears threre is no doubt whatever about its being carried 
out now. An influential committee has been formed, and in 
the course of a few weeks this show will be held at the Crystal 
Palace. There isno reason why it should not prove very 
successful. Itis only to be hoped that the committee will not 
be subjected to all sorts of practical.jokes, and that we shall 
not hear of sportive young men catching stray cats, popping 
them in a hamper, and sending them off addressed to the 
secretary of the Cat Show. 


‘‘ GENTEEL” Pavupers.—A complaint having been made to 
the Holborn Board of Guardians that the contractor for meat 
had been giving 14lb. of meat for an order for 2lb. to the out- 
door poor, the board called upon him for an explanation. | The 
butcher said the recipients wanted ‘ loin” mutton while he 
contracted to supply ‘‘ neck” mutton. The contract was, 
however, referred to, and it was found that ‘‘ loin chops” 
were specified as well as ‘‘neck chops.” Mr. Berry, a 


guardian, and a late contrector for meat, said it was the 
‘custom for persons receiving out-relief to go into a butcher's. 


shop, dressed out with chignon and velvet jacket, andask to 
have a certain piece of meat weighed, and then produce a 
relief order and offer to pay the difference. 


Lizettinc A Lapy.—At the Central Criminal Court 
William James Dale, a carpenter, was convicted of writing 
and publishing a defamatory libel of a very gross character 
upon Miss Emily Ann Lyle, of Bonython, in Cornwall. The 
prisoner’s father was formerly a tenant of Mr. Lyle, father of 
the prosecutrix, and the prisoner succeeded him in the occupa- 
tion. He remained as tenant a year and a half, and then 
signed an agreement to relinquish possession of the premises, 
and gave a receipt in full of all demands on Mr. Lyle. He 
afterwards refused to quit in accordance with the agreement, 
and it was in reply to a letter of Mr. Lyle’s solicitor demand- 
ing possession that the prisoner wrote the alleged libel. The 
Recorder sentenced him to nine months’ imprisonment, and to 
find at the end of that period two sureties in 50/. each for his 
good behaviour towards the prosecutrix for twelve months. 

DEATH FROM A Doa-BITE,—An inquest has been held at 
Liverpool on the body of a boy named William Bence, aged, 
twelve years. ‘The deceased, who was the son of a car-driver 
in Liverpool], on the 15th of March was bitten in his lip by a 
little dog, which his brother was teasing. The deceased and 
his sister drowned the dog, but before they could do so it bit 
the boy again, on the nose. The wounds healed of themselves 
and no inconvenience was felt until Sunday last, when the boy. 
became very ill. Next day symptoms of hydrophobia became 
apparent, and he died on Wednesday evening in great agony. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental death,” at the 
same time expressing an opinion that the Excise authorities 
should be more vigilant with regard to the dog tax, so that, 
the number of useless dogs wandering about the town without 
owners should be reduced. 


CruELty To A Boy.—At the Thames Police-court on Mon- 
day, John Carroll, an Irish labourer, was charged with kick- 
ing a boy named Richard James Cole, aged twelve years. 
The boy was talking to his mother in the street, and the 
prisoner, without any provocation, kicked him with his heavy 
boots on the shin bone, and the poor little fellow fell as if he 
had been shot. The prisoner said he treated the boy’s mother 
to two or three pots of porter after he kicked the boy, and 
he thought that was compensation enough for the injury he 
had done. Mr. Lushington thought otherwise, and said the 
prisoner had committed a wanton and savage assault on the 
boy. It was cowardly behaviour from a person who called 
himself aman, He sentenced the prisoner to one month's, 
hard labour. 

Wire Murper in SrarrorpsHirE.—A case of wife 
murder is reported from Staffordshire, — At Moxley, a village 
near Wednesbury, a puddler, named William Lloyd, lived in - 
a place known as Timmins’s-yard with his wife and five 
children. ‘ Some of the neighbours were alarmed about nine 
o'clock the other morning by hearing frantic screams and 
cries of ‘*Oh, murder!” from Lloyd’s house, and several 
women at once ran to the spot. On entering the house they 
found Mrs. Lloyd upon the floor, and her husband with a 
knife in one hand and a poker in the other. As the women 
entered Mrs. Lloyd managed to escape from her husband, and 
she and the other women ran out of the house. Lloyd, how- 
ever, followed her, and, dealing her a blow with the poker, 
felled her to the ground. The blow he followed up by several 
others, and then pursued the panic-stricken women who had 
ventured to disturb him. He followed them into a public- 
house, but he was there laid hold of by the landlord, and 
finally given into the hands of the police. On examination 
Mrs. Lloyd was found to be quite dead. The murderer 18 
thought to be insane. 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL. 


¢ eminent 
Prepared from the formula of one of the mos ne 
Physician-Accoucheurs of the present century. This medicine 


insures a wonderful alleviation of Le era and 
promises the healthy developement © e Saha \ pe 
ticulars with each box of the Pills. Prepared and So y 
Sureson and Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and 


sold by Chemists, in boxes, at ls. 14d, and 2s. 9d. each, Free 
by post for 14 or 33 stamps, 
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Hotes Interesting and Odv. 


——— 


RIGHAM YOUNG is said to have lost twenty-seven 
mothers-in-law in five years ! 


_Sincing CHILDREN.—Let “children sing! Dr. Rush said 
that the reason why Germans die so seldom with consumption 
is the fact of their singing from the earliest childhood. 


New Way To Feet THE Putse.—One of the latest achieve- 
ments of science is feeling a patient’s pulse by telegraph. An 
invalid being in Washington, desired to consult his own 
physician in New York. ‘The beats of the pulse were trans- 
mitted by a doctor with one hand on the patient’s wrist and 
the other on the telegraph key. 


New Epirion oF AN Oxp Srory.—A thief in Calcutta 
lately stole a musical-box, thinking, probably, from its orna- 
mental exterior, that it was a jewel-case. 
He made his way to Wellesiey-square, 
and in the shrubbery the thief proceeded 
to pick the lock. The “lock,” however, 
was the spring to set the wheels going, 
so that all of a sudden the horrified 
thief heard his jewel-case begin in a lively 
manner to play ‘‘ The Wind that shakes 
the Barley.” He jumped up, flung the 
bewitched bohius into the bush, and fled. 

Sactina Bapres.—Turkish babies, ac- 
cording to the new volume just published 
on ** Turkish Harems,” have a hard time 
of it during the first month of their 
existence. Soon after their birth they 
are rubbed down with salt, and tightly 
swaddled in the Italian fashion. The 
pressure of these bandages is often so 
great that the circulation becomes im- 
peded, and incisions and scarificatios 
are then made on the hands, feet, and 
spine, to let out what Turkish doctors 
and nurses call ‘‘ the bad blood.” The 
unhappy little creature is only occasion- 
ally released from its bonds, and never 
thoroughly wasked until the sacred month 
of thirty days has expired, when it is 
taken with its mother to the bath. No 
wonder that the sickly and ailing sink 
under such treatment, and that the 
mortality amongst infants should be 
frightful. 


Ink Puant.—There is in New Granada 
a plant, Coryaria thimifolia, which might 
be dangerous to our ink manufacturers 
if it could be acclimatised in Europe. 
It is known under the name of the ink 
plant. Its juice, called chanchi, can be 
used in writing without any previous 
preparation. The letters traced with it 
are of a reddish colour at first, but turn 
to a deep black in a few hours. This 
juice also spoils steel pens less than 
common ink. The qualities of the plant 
seem to have been discovered under the 
Spanish administration. Some writings, 
intended for the mother country, were 
wet through with sea water on the 
voyage ; while the papers written with 
common ink were almost illegible, those 
written with the juice of this plant were 
quite unscathed. Orders were given in con- 
sequence that this vegetable ink was to be 
used for all public documents. 


Cuignons.—A physician, in a series of 
‘¢ Letters to a School-Girl,” devotes one to 
the *‘ Nice Keeping of the Hair.” Among 
other directions, he remarks that much is 
said against wearing switches, or jutes, or 
chignons, because they breed pestiferous 
vermin, whose life is fed by their drain on 
the small blood-vessels of the scalp; but 
all such objections to these monstrosities 
become as nothing compared with the ob- 
jection which arises from the congested con- 
dition of the blood-vessels of the back brain 
by reason of their use. A switch or chignon 
is a substance which in itself is a great non- 
conductor of animal heat. As the back head 
has a great deal of blood, and a great deal of 
blood has a great deal of heat in it, the 
surplusage of this heat should be permitted 
to pass off outwardly. To wear one of these 
appliances is to keep the heat in, and as the 
part thus dressed is made hotter than it 
ought to be, disease takes place in a little 
while, and the whole bodily structure be- 
comes affected. In woman there is such an 
intimate connexion between the back brain 
and the reproductive structure that when 
the former becomes enfeebled the latter in- 
evitably takes on morid conditions. 


Tue ‘*MopreL Huszanp!”—The model 
husband has been thus described to us, we 
fear ironically: He, on a week-day, walks 
out with his wife and is not afraid of a 
milliner’s shop. He even has ‘‘change” 
when asked for it, and never alludes to it 
afterwards. He is not above carrying a 
large paper parcel, or even holding the baby 
on his Jap in the train or omnibus. He runs 
on first to knock at the door when it rains, 
He goes to bed first in cold weather. He 
allows his mother-in-law to stop at the house 
several weeks at a time. He believes in 
hysterics and ig melted with a tear, and 
never complains if the butter outranks him 
at the table. He patches up 4 quarrel with 
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and is innocent of a latch-key. He lets the family go to the 
seaside every summer, whilst he remains at home with one 
knife and fork, sits in a brown holland chair, sleeps on a 
sheetless bed, and has an aged charwoman to wait upon him. 
He goes down on Saturday, taking with him the clean linen, 
and returns on Monday, bringing back with him the dirty 
clothes. He pays the housekeeping money without a sus- 
picion, and shuts his eyes to the ‘ sundries.” He is easy and 
affectionate, keeping the wedding anniversary punctually ; 
never complaining if dinner is not ready; making the breakfast 
himself if no one is down ; tends upon her when sick, and, 
to cover all, promises, if she should die, never to marry again. 


Census or Uran.—It is stated that the new census shows 
a total population of 86,605 in the territory of Utah, and 
many persons will be suprised to learn that the males are 1,277 
more in number than the females. It must be remembered, 
however, that in newly-settled territories the males, in 
| ordinary cases, much more largely outnumber the females. 
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{May 13, 1871. 


The returns for Salt Lake City show how greatly the ‘‘ peculiar 
institution ” is sustained by foreigners. The native (American 
born) population is 10, 236, and the females are 78 fewer than 
the males ; but in the foreign-born population—viz., 7,010— 
the females are 686 more in number than the males. In the 
native population of Salt Lake City there are 50 females to 51 
males ; in the foreign population there are 38 females to 31 
males. If we exclude children, who are probably in nearly 
equal proportions, the excess of women over men in the 
foreign population becomes much more marked. 


Carious tems about Comen. 


—_—~>__. 


NV RS. E. BILLINGS has been appointed postmistress at 
| | Fernandina. She will, we suppose, look after the Sid/et- 


doux, 


We spoke of funny advertisements last 
week. We now find a paper with the 
following: ‘‘T'wo sisters want washing.” 
Doubtless a few thousands of brothers 
are in the same predicament. 


_ We learn from India, by the mail just 
in, that a member of the Delhi royal 
family, residing at Benares, has been 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment 
and a heavy fine, for engaging in the 
purchase of slave girls. 


A lady of Cumminsville, Ohio, has 
recently become violently insane, and her 
friends have been forced to send her to 
an asylum. Her misfortune is attributed 
to the use of nitrous oxide, or laughing 
gas, administered to her a few weeks ago 
by an inexperienced dentist. The lady is 
of a very nervous temperament. 


The Queen has been pleased to accept 
from Mrs. Cowper-Coles a model of a 
turret, with two 300-pounder guns, fitted 
as an inkstand, which her lamented hus- 
band had in preparation before he was 
lost in the Captain. The completion of 
the model and its transmission to Osborne 


tes ~ — 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


No. 1.—-Srreet MINSTRELS IN A Quiet NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


«© When that cunning old fellow, their leader, began, 
He said to his mates, ‘ Play as bad as you can ; 
And don’t mind a dump who around us may scoff, 
We'll soon make ’em pay us to let us be off.’” 


\ 
i 
it 


a silk dress, and drives away the sulks with 
a trip to the springs. He never flies out 
about his buttons, or brings home friends to 
supper. He buys his wifea sewing-machine, 
and hires a woman to work it. ‘To save his 
wife trouble, he buys his clothes ready 
made, and never lets them smell of tobacco. 
He never invades the kitchen, nor opens the 
windows of the parlour when the sun shines, 


No. II].—An Otp Murr ! 


were entrusted to Mr. Henry Horn, of 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 


——4 A gallant swain, walking through 


——_ ——————S SSS ‘ Priory, Taunton, on Sunday last, with 


his ‘‘ladye love,” endeavoured to carry 
her over a stream. She, however, clung 
to him so tightly, through fear, that when 
in the centre both became immersed. A 
gentleman from Cardiff was fortunately 
passing, and rescued them from their 
somewhat perilous position, for the lady 
clung to her lover so closely that it was 
with difficulty they could be separated. 
Tn a pitiable plight the luckless pair made 
the best of their way to Taunton, and 
_were not a little laughed at. 


During the recent engagement of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams (of whose 
coming to England we spoke last week), 
in Philadelphia, a woman with an infant 

attended one of the performances. The baby 
kept up an incessant cry. At the end of the 
play Mr. Williams was called before the 
curtain. The baby was bawling lustily. 
Mr. Williams looked around for a moment, 
and then said: ‘‘Sure there’s a nurse 
wanted.” A roar of laughter followed. 
When the mirth had subsided, the woman 
with the infant arose and replied: ‘*No 
Trish need apply.” There was a tremendous 
burst of applause, amid which the woman 
with her musical baby triumphantly retired. 


A romantic story comes from Cincinnati. 
A young gentleman and a young lady fell in 
love. The parents of the lady objected and 
forbade the young man to cross their thresh- 
old. ‘The young couple planned an elope- 
ment, which was nipped in the bud by the 
lady’s father removing her to a distance. 
The lover sought her far and near, and, being 
unsuccessful, became insane, and was put in 
the Asylum at Columbus. The lady, mean- 
while became deranged, and was placed in 
the Longview Asylum, Cincinnati. The 
Columbus Asylum was burned, and the 
young man was transferred to Longview. 
The parties accidentally met, and at first 
became worse, but by degrees reason re- 
turned, and they have been discharged and 
are married, 


Atarecent wedding in Louisville, Kentucky, 
the first bridesmaid, the beautiful daughter 
of a millionaire, had arranged to accompany 
the happy couple on the bridal tour, and her 
necessary outfit had been duly packed. 
Strangely enough, a young salesman, whose 
attentions her proud parents had some time 
before interdicted, and who had been for 
months travelling on business, appeared at 
the wedding as an invited guest. The 
bridesmaid, soon after the ceremony, com- 


pUULAES ANNOY plained that her shoe pinched, and slipped 
TUT : PP 


out to change it. She did not return at once, 
and search revealed the fact that she had 
stepped into a carriage with her lover and 
repaired to a quiet church, where J. W. Van 
Clura and Miss Kate Jefferson were made 
one. They accompanied the other couple in 
co-equal capacity. 


ArcHERY.—The most elegant protection 
to the fair competitors is to be found in one 
of ‘*Benjamin Edgingtor’s” New Lawn 
Tents. Can be seen at 2, Duke-street, Lon- 
don-bridge, where a selection can be made 
from a good and extensive stock. Prices and 
particulars sent by post if desired, 


— 


May 13, 1871.} 
Aobelties for Wadies. 


THE REGISTERED PERFECT WATERING-CAN. 


T is with great pleasure that we are able to draw attention 
to a decided improvement in an article which ladies are 
very fond of using at this season of the year—we allude to the 
new watering-can. Our experience of the old kind would lead 
us to style them wrist-breaking watering-cans ; but the 
novelty now before us completely obviates all the difficulties 
of aching arms and wet skirts so often complained of. 

Each can is 
provided with 
two perforated 
tubes as illus- 
trated, That 
numbered 1 is 
used for water- 
ing particular 
plants, pots, or 
rows, and when 

, a wide space, 
No. 1. say ten or 
. . twelve feet 
wide, or a large circular bed nearly double that width requires 
watering, the tube just described is slipped off, and a tube, per- 
pone all the way up, is substituted, as shown in illustration 

o. 2. 

The advantages this can thus possesses over the 
old kind are these: First, watering can now be 
done in about half the time ; second, a bed twelve 
feet wide can be watered without treading on the 
soil or 
having to 
lift the 
can an 
extra 
height; 
third, 
about 
half the 
usual ex- 
ertion is 
required, 
as swing- ————- 
ing ; the No. 2. 
can is un- 
necessary, and with the improved handle the weight is nicely 
balanced. 

For greenhouses and forcing-pits it will prove invaluable, as 
large areas can be watered with ease, and they are also free 
from the cbjection found in the usual kind, as the streams of 
water (no matter in what direction the can is held) cannot 
unite and fall in a heavy body as before, much to the injury 
of the plants. 

The improved handle also has the advantage, that while the 
can empties itself it also adjusts itself to the hand of the 
operator. In using the can the perforated part of the tube 
should be upwards, and the unperforated part underneath, 
and as central as possible; there will then rise up, from the 
pressure of the water held above in the can, a multitude of 
miniature jets, which will fall on the ground as nearly like a 
gentle rain as possible, without the least damage to the most 
tender of seedlings. From the exit of the water upwards into 
the air, instead of downwards on the ground, nothing in the 
way of sediment in the water tends to settle in the holes and 
stop them up, and if anything does collect in the tube, it can 
instantly be taken off, and a gentle tap on the ground wili 
clean it instantly. They are made of strong zinc, and will 
with care last almost a lifetime. 

Any of our readers who really want a Perfect Watering- 
can will find here a very valuable servitor, and it does credit 
to Mr. Josiah Le Butt, of Bury St. Edmunds, who brought it 
out and is the manufacturer, 
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THE ABERCORN CHAIR.— 
This is another useful in- 
vention by Mr. Le Butt. 
It consists in so arranging 
a chair that, by a single 
movement, it is instane- 
ously converted into a pair 
of useful steps. It is well 
known a pair of steps are 
. always in the way when out 
of use ; but in the invention 

referred to the steps, when 
not in use, can be instantly converted into a useful chair. It 
will be found very useful for greenhouses, conservatories, 
libraries, entrance halls, and for domestic purposes ; in fact, 
for all places where a pair of steps are sometimes required. 


Tur Extension or] WomAn’s SpHERE.—Fond{mother, to 
visitor: ‘*As for Susie there, my dear, she’s so clever !— 
physics her doll regularly with dirt pills, and has just been 
and amputated one of the poor dumb thing’s legs, and so we 
were going to make a doctor of her.” 


MARK YOUR LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 


ERRY and CO. 


Are manufacturing Stencil Plates at the following Prices: Initial Plates, two let 
ters, 6d.; monogram, from 1s.; name, one line, 1s.; two lines, 1s. 6d.; three lines, 2s 


Guney O MAR®@ headings for post cards, 1d. per letter; moveable alphabets, 2s. 6d. to 8s.; moveable 
numbers, 1s. 6d. to 2s, 6d. All other ‘Stencil Plates uae equally low prices.’ A liberal 


discount to the trade. 


3, Cheapside, The Pecilotechnicon, 355, Strand. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 
PERRY AND COS PATENT ANILINE MARKING INK IS A PERFECT DYE. 


Requires only to be mixed with water, and used with a steel pen or stencil plate. 


Price 1s per Box, with initial plates. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND CHEMISTS. 


WHOLESALE, 37, RED LION SQUARE; 3, CHEAPSIDE; AND THE 
PCECILOTECHNICON, 355, STRAND. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
he Merry Done. 


— 
Definition of a kiss—a report from head-quarters. 
The gayest letter in the alphabet—U ; it is always in fun, 


Young women often keep their lovers by tears. ‘‘ Yes,’ 
said Grumwig, ‘‘ love, like beef, is preserved by brine.” 


—-— 


(From Punch.) 

UNPREJUDICED.—Swell (at the R. A. Exhibition) : ‘‘ Haw ! 
’ve you any idea-w what fellaw’s pictu-ars we’re to admi’are 
this ye-ar !!!2” 

ALL THE DIFFERENCE.—Meek little country lady : ‘‘ How 
long can [ wear that sort of hat, do you think?” Milliner : 
‘‘ Well, ma’am, in town it will be quite old fashioned by the 
end of the season. Of course, in the country a London hat 
will look well for a long time !” 

GREAT EVENTS IN THE Famity.—Mrs. Malaprop’s youngest 
grandson has just been vaccinated. She reports us that the 
child is doing well, and the docter says he has a beautiful 
Versicle on his arm. 

(From fun.) 

KNowLepGE 1s Power.—Grandma to Grandpa: ‘‘ Have 
you heard that strange story about Miss Simpkin’s elope- 
ment?’ Little Precocious: ‘‘Oh, I know all about that” 
Grandma: ‘Indeed! I should like to know what itis that 
you don’t know.” Little P.: ‘Well, then Pll tell you—I 
don’t know my lessons for to-morrow !” 

Maxine AssuRANCE Dovusty Sure.—Henpeck: ‘‘ My 
love, I’m happy to inform you I’ve insured my life!” Mrs. 
H. : ‘* Then you ought to be ashamed of such a selfish action. 
Insure your own life, indeed !—it doesn’t matter about 
mine, I suppose !” 

(From Judy.) 

A New Srytz.—Nurse: ‘‘ Why, what can you have been 
doing to your dolly, Miss Alice?’ Miss Alice: ‘Oh, it’s 
only because I’m tired of long hair, and I’ve done it like Pa, 
with a hole at the top.” 

Mrs. Jones says to Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘ Your husband’s quite 
a riddle to me, my dear.” ‘‘To me, my love,” says Mrs. R., 
‘the is quite acrostic ” (cross stick, she must have meant). 

Why are a couple of hands like knapsacks ?—Because you 
seldom see two wrists (tourists) without them. 

‘Come letters be happy together,” as the postman said 
when they fell owt—of his bag. 


Autrcep INHUMAN CoNpUcT oF A STEPMOTHER.—On 
Saturday, at the Norton Police-court, a case was dealt with 
which has created much excitement in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. The case had been remanded from the 15th of 
April, on which day evidence of the most revolting and 
systematic cruelty on the part of a mother towards a step- 
daughter was given. The accused is Ann Hogg, wife of a 
railway guard. She was charged with, on or about the 9th 
of February and at various times up to the 18th of February, 
unlawfully assaulting and caused bodily harm to her step- 
daughter, Hannah Hogg. The child is twelve years of age, 
and the evidence showed that the prisoner had ill-used her in 
many ways ; had beaten her with a knotted stick, starved her, 
struck her frost-bitten feet with a hammer, burnt her with a 
warming-pan (containing hot cinders) nearly every night, when 
naked ; had applied a lighted candle to her person ; had put a 
hot poker up her clothes to her body ; had cut her head to the 
bone with a hammer ; had thrown hot and cold water upon 
her when naked; had locked her up in an outhouse during 
the frost for an hour when naked ; had lifted her by the hair 
of her head, kept her insufficiently clad, and expressed a de- 
sire to kill her. When her father was at home she was 
always well treated. Dr. Young, of Malton, said he found 
the child covered with wounds, bruises, scars from burns, and 
cuts on the head; her hair was clotted with blood and her 
body weakly and emaciated. The child was tremulous and 
terror-stricken. On Saturday the prisoner was commited to 
the York Assizes for trial, bail being refused. 


“More than a year ago one of my children was attacked 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illness, was gzven up by my 
physician as past cure. I was then induced to try your Pain 
Killer, and leave off all other medicines, and from the 
time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got better, 
and is now strong and healthy.—JoHN WAINSTANLEY, 10, Whittle- 
streel, Liverpool, Jan., 1869.—To P. Davis and Son.” 


HotLoway’s Prnts AND OINTMENT.—Listlessness, headaches, 
flatulency. Summer brings these symptoms, frequently the fore- 
runners of serious diseases, and, when neglected, too often ter- 
minating in palsy apoplexy. The moment giddiness, dimness 
of sight, or headache comes on, Holloway’s Ointment should be 
freely rubbed into the nape and glands of the neck, and his Pills 
should be simultaneously taken, to complete the patient’s security, 
which will be thoroughly guaranteed by a strict obedience to the 
directions for use, which envelope every pot and box of these 
purifying and preservative remedies. Both Ointment and Pills act 
beneficially by driving the blood from the head, balancing the cir- 
culation, removing all undue pressure from overgorged veins, and 
invigorating the nervous system. 


Terms, for any journey. 


on L.-re. 


— 


REOPENING OF PARIS, 


TAMAR 


eminent Physicians, as the Specitic Remedy for 


CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, BILE, HZ MORRHOIDS, &c, 


SSTION, BILE, | 
PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Government stamped, y +4 


INDIEN 


May be Chane usual of Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, Lendon, and all chemists. 
This delicious Medicated Lozenge is prescribed by Drs. TARDIEU and BELIN, and other 


Prepared Groats. 
Prepared Barley. 


Prepared Peas Flour. 


Unadulterated. 


READING'S 2 
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Invalid Cot Carriages. “* 


The Greatest EaseandComfortever introduced | 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted upwith the “& F 
Patent NoiseLEss WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also 1 good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Br ughams and other Carriages for Sa:e or 


fies making pure Gruel and Barley Water in Ten Minutes, 


{Fe making delicious Soup in Ten Minutes, in 1d., 
Braden’s Baking Powder. 


Braden’s Egg Powder. 
SoLp BY ALL GROCERS, CORNDEALERS, 


MANUFACTORY—STEAM 
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Hirths, Marriages, any Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d each. 


; BIRTHS. 
hee the 4th instant, at Elgin-road, Bayswater, the wife of W. B. Chadwick, Esq., 
of a son. 
On the 6th instant, at Belgrave House, Camden-road, the wife of Mr. C. Wright, 


of a daughter. 
bie Se! MARRIAGES. 


On the 4th instant, at St. John’s Church, Woodlands, Isleworth 
John Yarker, M.A., Kate, second daughter of F. Pears, Es - Renalibeee hah 
to William Slade Nicholls, eldest son ,of William Nicholls, Esq., Par side, 

ounslow. 

On the Cth instant, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. J. H. Ward 
Douglas, eldest son’ of the late’ Mr. J. Farrell, of New Brentford, to fe 
youngest daughter of the late W. White, Ksq., of Ditton House, Bucks. is 


DEATHS. | F 
On the 5th instant, at Norwood, Major Frederick Pritzler Muller, late Ist Royal 
Regiment, aged forty. 
On the 6th instant, at Auckland Lodge, Lillie-road, Fulham, Mary Martha, 
widowof Captain A. E. Spicer, aged seventy-two. 


BARBAROUS TREATMENT oF A Cat. —At the Clerkenwell 
Police-court, Mr. Robert Bett, a private tutor, and Mr. Alger- 
non Devaynes, both living at 38, St. John’s-park, Holloway, 
were summoned by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals to answer the charge of having cruelly ill-treated 
and tortured a cat. A labourer named Cox stated that one 
night he saw the defendant Devaynes pick up a cat, and 
take it into Bett’s house, and shortly afterwards, hearing 
the screams of a cat, he looked over the garden wall, and saw 
the defendants encouraging a dog to worry the cat. The 
animal was afterwards thrown out into the street nearly 
dead. Cox also stated that on another occasion he saw 
the defendants standing in a field at the back of their 
house. Bett beckoned to him and pointed out a cat which 
was sitting on the balcony of a house belonging to the wit- 
ness’s employer, and asked if he knew whose it was. Cox 
replied it was a neighbour’s cat, and Bett said he should like 
to get two or three, to see whether his dog would kill them. 
The defendants denied torturing the cat, but said that when 
it was brought into the garden the dog flew at it, and_kilied 
it before they had time to save it. Mr. Cooke said he had 
no doubt the cat was taken to the defendants’ house for the 
purpose of being worried. They would have to pay a fine 
of 31. each, or undergo one month’s imprisonment, 


“I have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success. I consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JoHN WINSTANLEY, 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1860.”—To PERRY Davis &Son. 


FOR CASH. 


The Lowest Priced Sewing Machine 
WHEELER AND WILSON 


Sell, is the 
LOCK-STITCH ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


eee Gee 


A TREADLE MACHINE, LOCK-STITCH, 


267. 0: 20. 


A SILENT LOCK-STITCH, 


= Sloe Fiat Or: 
Last and Best, 
A LOCK-STITCH SJLENT—SILVER PLATED, 


E8=, 8. O. 


These are the Reduced Prices. 
Machines supplied on Easy Terms, an advance of #110 
on each Machine. Particulars on application. 
Chief Office—139, Regent Street, London. 
Branch Offices—43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 73, 
Bold Street, Liverpool ; 1, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin ; 41, Com- 
mercial Street, Leeds; Exchange Buildings, Stephenson’s Place, 
Birmingham ; 31, London Street, Norwich ; and 24, Coney Street, 
York. 


Next, 


Then, 


HATS! HATS! HATE! 
6s, 6d. 10s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 


KINGSLAND HAT DEPOT. 


For Style, Quality, and Cheapness this Establishment stands 
Unrivalled. 


FELTS AND CAPS IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Note the Address :— 


J. WHITFIELD & CO., 
41, KINGSLAND HIGH-STREET. 


—————_—— == 


« FOR THE. REMOVAL MAT 


al 


BRADEN AND COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 


without the 


trouble of straining, in 8d. and 6d. packets, and Is. canisters. 
2d., 3d., 6d. packets, 
and 1s. canisters. 


Puddings without Eggs, Bread without Yeast, Pastry 
some, and with less Butter. 


Light and Whole 


One Penny Packet equal to Nine Egss- 
OILMEN, AND DRvGGISTS. 


MILLS, WHITE'S GROUNDS, 8.5, 
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ART 


Dees © Jey AS... IN, EN a, US el bee Ayes 
An Illustrated Magazine. 


NO. 11, FOR MAY, IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS: 


1, Art-Torics oF IMMEDIATE INTEREST ? 


XVI. JumMPING TO CONCLUSIONS. 
XVIL Tue ExAGcERATED ESTIMATE OF ART AS A MEANS oF Con- 


VEYING KNOWLEDGE. 
2. “Parma’s DAUGHTER” (THE PictURE IN Lorp Excno’s COLLECTION). 
3. Tue INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion OF 1871. 


4, THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE: 
I. On THE INFLUENCE OF TOYS. 


5. ‘Tue Bookworm” (THE PictuRE By H. 8S, MARKS, A.R.A., IN THE 
RoyaL ACADEMY). 


Frye Art EXHIBITIONS : 
J, Toe Frencu GALLERY, Patt MALL. 


Finge ArT EXHIBITIONS :— 
Il. Tue Socrety or British ARTISTS. 

7. To WHat END SHOULD WE Stupy ART? 
8. Mr. DARWIN ON BEAUTY. 
9, A VIEW IN THE TYROL. 
10. Frencu SCULPTURE. 
11. A GLANCE AT THE EXHIBITION GALLERIES. 
12. Forrign ART AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
13. ARCHITECTURE AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
14. SpecIMENS oF ARMS AND ARMOUR. 
15. Toe ALBERT MremoriAL: BALDACHIN oR MoNnUMENT? 
16. MusicAL AND Dramatic ART. 
17. Art-GossIr. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE STANDARD. 


Art Pictorial and Industrial has reached its fourth number, which is a decided improve- 
ment upon its predecessors. The ‘‘ Portrait by Vandyck” is a marvellous facsimile of the 
original painting, and the interior of the Picture-gallery at Strawberry-hill is, apparently, 
a most delicate and successful photograph. We say apparently, for the illustrations in this 
yery handsomely got up ‘‘monthly” are not photographs as they appear, but engravings. 
They possess all the clearness and delicacy of photographs, with the permanency of engrav- 
ings. This desideratum, which has been so long desired and so frequently attempted, is the 
result of a new invention. It is called Heliotypy, and the process, which is at once simple 
and scientific, is fully explained in the present number. The literary portion of the work is 
worthy of the illustration, and the new magazine is at once most valuable to art students and 
art lovers, and an ornament to a drawing-room table. : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Oct. 8. 


The new monthly magazine with ‘‘Hiliotype” illustrations, entitled Art, well sustains 
its character in the literary department. One of the leading features has been a most in- 
teresting series of ‘‘ Art Notes from Paris,” by Mr. Yapp, forwarded during the siege by 
ballon-monté, Another series of papers of permanent value are Mr. Charles Burton’s very 
suggestively treated ‘‘ Art-Topics of Immediate Interest.” 


PUBLIC OPINION, Sept. 3. 


The idea of the projectors of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable guide 
and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art in England... . In the dozen exquisite 
illustrations which appear in the numbers for July and August, it will be seen how thoroughly 
the editor has carried out his promise’to present to the reader the finest subjects within his 
reach. We wish Art every success, which it could not fail to secure if merit alone com- 


manded it, 


DAILY NEWS. 


The first half-year’s numbers of Art Pictorial and Industrial, from July to December, give 
a high impression of the excellence of the production. The illustrations are photographs 
from paintings, engravings, buildings, sculptures, and natural objects ; and some of these are 
admirable. We would particularly point to the portrait from Vandyck (a magnificent work), 
and the view of the Picture-Gallery at Strawberry-hill. Much interesting matter, also, will 
be found in the literary contents, which cover a great variety of subjects connected with art, 
and are produced by able and well-instructed writers. This new periodical should be certain 


of finding its public. ; 
THE JOHN BULL. 


The new illustrated magazine, Art Pictorial and Industrial, has completed the first half- 
year of its existence, and the six numbers now before us give good promise of a most suc- 
cessful career. Each contains at least four large pictures, most of them produced by the new 
process of Heliotypy, a combination of photography and of the printing-press, of which a 
very interesting account is given in the number for October. They are not all of equal merit, 
but most are exceedingly good, and the subjects are, as a rule, well selected. We find 
among them a very beautiful reproduction of a nameless portrait by Vandyck, and a yet 
more striking Rembrandt, the famous likeness of Berghem, from the Marquis of West- 
minster’s collection, Perhaps even more interesting is the copy of an unfinished picture by 
the late John Philip, in the September number, which is a wonderful specimen of the new 
art ; and we must not forget to call attention to two admirable studies of foregrounds from 
nature, which will bear, and indeed deserve, a close inspection. These which we have 
enumerated, though the most important, are but a selection from the ‘various illustrations 
which adorn the numbers which have already appeared ; nor is the letterpress to be over- 
looked. . . Art isa valuable and welcome addition to our illustrated periodical literature. 


| We should watch its career with no little interest. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S THA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 28, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 64. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market- 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


sisi ire eerie ee ee 
THE CITY CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


JOHN BURDETT AND SONS, 


76, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


The best selection of Carpets in the City at the reduced prices of last year, despite the donble advance made by 
mantfacturers since, 
The new make of All-wool Felt Carpets, 3} yards wide, without seam. 
Furniture of every description made to order. 
Bedroom suites in white woods, ornamented and inlaid, from £7 to £42, Spanish Mahogany Bedroom Suite, including 
6 ft. Wardrobe with glass door, £48. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


THE ULSTER CROQUET SUITS, 


FROM 


TO 


DESIGNED 


BY 


B.... bESNEIZASViEIEN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 72. PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
Are Made to Order from 


SCOTCH AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEEDS, CHEVIOTS AND ANGOLAS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF PATTERN AND COLOUR. 
x.B,—These Suits are equally adapted for Shooting, Cricketing, Boating, Fishing, Touring, or the Seaside, 


SON, AND MARSTON, 


| CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neural 


188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
THE MAGIC SOAP—SAPOLINE. 


A pure white Soap, at same price as yellow. Unequalled for the Nursery, the Bath, or the Washtub. It softens 
flannels, fixes the colours of printed fabrics, removes tar or paint from the hands or clothes, and is guaranteed to 
SAVE FULL ONE HALF THE TIME AND TROUBLE IN THE LAUNDRY 

Mrs. Treapwin, Exeter, Honiton Point Lace Maker to Her Majesty, says: ‘* I have used it fora considerable time for 
My VERY FINEST LACE. It possesses greater cleansing power than any soap I have ever used.” 

Sent carriage paid to any railway-station in England; } cwt., 10s.; 4 cwt., 18s. 6d.; 1 cwt., or four 3 cwts. to same 
address, 35s. 6d., on receipt of a Post-office Order on Derby. 


SOLE MAKERS, 
GARD, SON, AND CO., BREASTON, DERBY. 


ener nT 
SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SPRING. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several very favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. Special 
attention is invited to the following :— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 23p. To 1s. 11}p. PER YARD. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 1lp, To 21s. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 63p. PER YARD. 

65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 


DUNN & HEWETTS 
COCOA AND MILK 


(Registered), 
PREPARED WITH 
NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 


Manufactory: LONDON. 


TRADE Mark. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Apvicr to Ixvatips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing: sleep, free prom: shendache, relief from ae anguish, 
to calm and assuage tl ary achings of protracted disease, Invigora e the nerv ia and regulate the circulating 
system of the ody ayo’ wai S rovide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


on to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
wn for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
gia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


From Lord Francis ConyNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 


“Lor . NIN u, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Cotirs Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr 
Davenport aah ne found it a Nioat ‘onderful medicine, Will be glad to have halfa dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


And which is admitted by the Professi 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy kno 


| address. 433 : F : 
| address sicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Phy 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging 
DYNE.”—See Lancet December 1, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor o 

CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Frerwan, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See T'imes, July 13, 1864. , wes 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Noneis genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


fearfully, and that the ory remedy of any service was CHLORO- 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T, DAVENPORT, 23, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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May 13, 1871.1 


O BE LET, a TEN-ROOMED HOUSE, 

87, Graham-road, Dalston, within five minutes’ walk 

of the station. Rent moderate. Every convenience.— 
Apply on the premises. 


OARD AND EDUCATION. — A 

CLERGYMAN’S WIFE is desirous of receiving TWO 

or THREE YOUNG LADIES to share in the studies of 

her own daughters.—Every attention paid to hcme 

comforts, and a first-class education will be imparted. 

Remuneration not so much an object as companionship.— 
Aadress, Mrs. D., 73, Ship-street, Brighton. 


HADOW PICTURES for CHILDREN 


—GREAT ENJOYMENT for the JUVENILES.— 
Simply cut away the BLACK portion of the design, and 
then hold the picture between the light and the wall, and 
the SHADOW IS PRODUCED. Six large sheets, con- 
taining a great variety of amusing designs, post free for 
26 stamps.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London, 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 
Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash cff, 

and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE,_73, Tuxo- 
BALDS-ROAD, Hoxporn, W.C. 


MUSIC. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL'S latest Song, 


THE ANGEL OF THY LOVE, in two keys, F and 
A flat. An exquisite composition. The words, by Lady 
John Manners, are admirably adapted for teaching. Sent 
for 24 stamps. 


Durr anp Stewart, 147, OXFORD-STREET. 


SMERALDA, sung by Miss FURTADO. 

Composed by W. C. Levry.—This remarkably pretty 

new song, which is nightly encored in the great drama of 

**Notré Dame,” at the Adelphi Theatre, sent tor 24 stamps. 
Durr anp Stewart, 147, OxrorpD-STREET,. 


ENRIETTE’S NEW SONG: SADLY 


I WAIT THEE. Serenade.—‘‘A very pretty song, 
with a catching melody, fluently written. The refrain goes 
well to the music.”—Court Circular, April 8, Sent for 24 
stamps. 


Durr Aanp Stewart, 147, OxrForD-sTREET. 


OX COME. Song,written by ROBERT 


REECE: composed by Bertnotp Tours.—“ This song 
will add to the reputation of Mr. Tours as a composer of 
real power. It may be commended to all who wants a good 
thing.”—Musical World, April 15, Sent for 18 stamps. 


Durr anv Stewart, 147, Oxrorp-sTREET. 


EW SONG, THE OLD HOME AND 


THE NEW. By I. STANISLAUS.—“ A_ pleasant 
little ballad ; key of E flat ; compass from E, to G.”—Couwrt 
Circular, Aprils. Sent for 18 stamps. 


Durr anp Srewart, 147, Oxrorp-stREET. 


_ 
H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. 
By VIRGINIA GABRIEL. Three editions, in G for 
Contralto, in B flat for Soprano, in B for Tenor. The most 
successful song. Sent for 24 stamps. 
Durr ann Srewart, 147, OxrorD-STREET. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 
ESTABLISHED 1863, 
Is now the recognised organ of what is known as the 
“movement for women:” its articles are quoted by the 


chief English and foreign papers, and it is everywhere 
received as an “ authority ” by friends and foes alike. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“*Tt discusses the social questions that affect the status 
of women with a knowledge and ability altogether its own.” 
—The Spectator. 

“The lady’s name on the title page is a responsible gua. 
rantee of good and true performance and of the best of 
company.” —Daily News. 
ay obec by Miss Faithfull with energy and ability.”— 

e Queen. 

** Altogether the Victoria shows trace of increased fresh- 
ness and power.”—Guardian. 

“Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to_her 
principles, and has brought a rare energy and tact to bear 
on the cause she has taken up.”—Brighton Observer. 

“ A credit to its conductor.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

**It is second in value to no woman’s journal in either 
hemisphere.”—The Revolution, New York. 

‘Miss Faithful has persevered for very many years with 
her periodical, and in her mission to get better terms 
for women in society, and she is living to reap a consider. 
able amount of success, thanks to her moderation, and her 
porrien living down misrepresentation.”—IUlustrated Mid- 

nd News. 


VICTORIA PRESS, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


(GoOcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS — 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT, 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


(ee ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the pure 
extract of the flowers of the camomile. They will be 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varieties 
of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily remove the 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay spasms, 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub- 
servient to digestion, promote a due and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus by 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the eneree both of bodyand mind. To those 
who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these Pills will 
vei highly useful, occasioning no pain in their action, un- 

ess they meet with an unusual quantity of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and bowels. To Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended asa 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the secretions, that 
congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest antecedznt of severe febrile and constitu- 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that these 
Pills are not recommended as containing any new or 
dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combination 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depends 
as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and the unusual 
labour and attention bestowed upon their subsequent pre- 
paration, as upon the acknowledged peculiarity of their 
composition. ‘They are not recommended as a panacea, nor 
are they adapted to all complaints; but as a mild and 
efficacious aperient and tonic in the various forms of indi- 
gestion, it will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state 
that they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
hanges of climate, or atmospheric alterations, with an 
extraordinary degree of success for upwards of seventy 
years. This celebrated family aperient may be had through- 
out the United Kingdom in boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 
6d., and 11s., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, and 
the Australian colonies. 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
PATENT MEDICINE. 
in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d, 4s, Gd., and 11s. 


({OcKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


In use the last seventy years for 


INDIGESTION 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ls. 


(KOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 
In Boxes at 1s. lid., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


—— 


(jOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s 6d., and lis 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


THE ENTIRE MOURNING STOCK 
J. & W. JEFFERY & CO., 


HOUSE, 


Consisting of Ready-made Skirts, Costumes, Mantles, Shawls, Under-skirts, French Merinoes, Paramattas, 
Crapes, Crape Cloths, French Twills, Alpacas, Persian and Russell Cords, Grenadines, Baréges, 
Crape Sets, Crape and Lace Falls, Crape and Bugle Trimmings, Sun-shades, &c., 
And a Splendid Assortment of 


REAL WHITBY JET JEWELLERY, 


Bought for Cash, at a Large Discount, 


WILL BE SOLD THIS DAY, MAY 6, and FOLLOWING DAYS, 
MOURNING ESTABLISHMENT, 


0.OMP TON 


AT THE BORGUGH 
215, High Street, Southwark. 


P.S,—We shall offer some Great Bargains in Black Silks, Half-Mourning Dresses, by the Yard, and ready 
for immediate wear; also a choice Assortment suitable for Ladies not in Mourning. 


VeaN\ra? 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 
With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They a e of various makes, and range from 8 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
a for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible 
Address for Patterns. 


JOLLY & SON, 


LIVERPOOL, 


W. BARKER, Proprietor. 


BAT H. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 


these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CONMPARY, 
76-77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 
Companies, 


RE-ARRANGEMENT OF PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


THOMAS BRYER & CO. 


Bee to inform the Public that it is their intention to associate with them as a Partner, Mr. THOMAS BRYER 


“5 


Jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that, prior to such arrangement being concluded, they find it necessary t 
dispose of the whole of their valuable Stock, consisting of upwards of 


TWEN LY... THOUSAND. «POUNDS 


SHAWLS and MANTLES. 
PRINTED MUSLINS & MUSLINS. | LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and 
PIQUES and PRINTS. FURS. 

GENTS’ OUTFITTING & SCARFS. | HABERDASHERY, &c. 


LINENS and CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. 
FANCY DRESSES. 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS, 
SILKS and VELVETS. 


WHICH WILL BE 


SOLE 
INVENTORS & MANUFACTURERS. 


HOSIERY and GLOVES. 


Soup AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


44 & 45, KING WILLIAM STREET, & 6, ARTHUR STREET, London-bridge. 


LIONEL & ALFRED PYKE, 


EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO 


AGENTS, 153, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
MANUFACTORY, 32, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN. 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
Cools the Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and prevents it turning grey in a marvellous degree. 
For Children it is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilet should 


be without it. 
Toilet Vinegar, 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 


51, HOLLYWOOD-ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
AND 36, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 


In Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 


WO. Real Hen /O F 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 


Only Imitation that is 


REAL GOLD. 


As a Lotion it surpasses Eau de Cologne or 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


CHEMISTS, 


free to all Railway Stations. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 


TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS. 


Prepared by Learn & Ross, Homceopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Chuich- 
vard, corner of Doctors’-commons, and 9, Vere-street, W.; and Sold by all 
Patent Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


EXTERNALLY 


ATR DESTROYER.- -248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps, Had of an 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, 1s. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
Me. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 


adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cr , - 
Square.—Consultation Freo. ab benders 


MAL HERS IMPROVED INEAN'TS’ 
A FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH KARTHENWARE 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and univer- 
sally admitted to be the most simple, cleanly, and durable. 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s.,1s. 6d , and 2s. each. 


(Established 40 Years,) 
TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 


\) are universally acknowledged to be the best for 
the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma,  In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the 
chest and lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath-street Newgate- 
street, London; and 109, Chester-road, Manchester. In 
boxes at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


Cavution.—* W. MATHER, Chester-road, Manchester,” 
on the Government stamp round every box. 


Sent post free for 16 Stamps. 
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NPRECEDENTED EASTER NOVEL 


TIES at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC—“ SNOW: 
ICE, and GLACIERS,” with Wondrous and Experi- 
mental Illustrations, introduced in PROFESSOR PEP- 
PER’S New Entertainment. — MUSICAL COMBINA- 
TIONS produced from SIXTEEN DRUMS, played by 
Herr Jules Weiffenbach (in German Military Costume) 
unaided, and showing his command over these instru- 
ments.—A life-like Figure, & la “LOLU,” springs thirty 
feet high; and Signor Valentine performs his evolutions on 
the Slack Wire 3; Illustrative of Mr. J. L. King’s discourse 
on the “ Art of Balancing.”—Humorous and Facial Enter- 
tainment, by George Grossmith, ade jun. — Madame 
Bousfiela’s Life-lke Mlustrations of Collins’ ODE TO THE 
PASSIONS, with the other Entertainments, — ONE 
SHILLING. 


[en 


Sn ettirey eniteen noe een ere SSF 
M2 ME. TUSSAUD'S.—Portvait Models 


of H.I.M, the Emperor of Germany, H.1.H. Prince 
Frederick William, Count Von Bismark, Count Von 
Moltke, and other Celebrities of the War, are now added, 
Admissiou, One fans Children under Ten Years of 
‘Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open from Ten 

in the Morning till Ten at Night. 
cna 


MPORTANT NOTICE to LADIES.— 


Mrs, EMANUEL is the largest buyer in th ¢ trade fo 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wardrobes, Uniforms 
Jewellery,Gold and Silver Laces, Trinkets, Velvets,Old Point 
Lace, Brocaded Satins, or any kind of left-off clothing. Ladies 
waited on at their own residence at any time or distance ; 
all parcels from town cr country promptly attended to. 
A £00. sent by return of post.—Note the address, Mrs 
EmanvEt, 3, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico ; late of 10, White 
Horse-street, Piccadilly. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &o 
JOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Irep, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House, 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Urnaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemist, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


MEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
] Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosyenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Daisy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two stamps. 


| Babeipne sensi: 

| eens POWDER 

HAs BEEN AWARDED 

Pwo GOLD MEDALS 

POs its SUPERIORITY over all Others. 


MARES Breap, Pastry, Pupprnes, &e., 
| pees and WHOLESOME. 


QoLD in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 
Atso Gd. and ls. PATENT BOXES. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma, 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 2s.6d,, and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured pals 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemisis. Any sizesent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT 6 Curisr- 
STREET, Poriar, Lenpen, E 


TO SNVION Bre RES Ey! 
De: NAPIER’S SOOTHING 


POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. f 

They are the same as prescribed daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
possibly be given. 

Sold in packets, 1s. 13d., post free for the saine amount 
in stamps, from the Depot, 75, Allen-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton; and of all chemists. 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 
BY 
DR. NAPIER’S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!! 
Prices as above, 


MA THER’S- ORI- 
ENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
extracted from the choicest 
rose-leaves, removes scurf, 
strengthens and imparts a 
gloss (without the use of po- 
mades) to the hair, and pre- 
vents baldness, even restoring 
the growth in many cases 
which appear hopeless —Sold 
by all chemists in bottles at 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s, each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER, 14, 
Bath-street, Newgate-street, 
London, E.C.; 19, Hanging 
Ditch, and 106, Chester-road, 
Manchester. 


‘PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OlL, mued 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by Pos : 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s. 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


\PATHER’S ROYAL BALSAMIC 
M PLAISTERS (as supplied _to the Army and Navy at 
Scutari Hospital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d., 
and 8d. each. Caution : Every plaister has the proprietor’s 
signature, trade-mark, and address on the back, : 
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and R. GARROULD 


+ _ respectfully invite an inspection of their NEW 
SPRING COODS. 

SILKS, MANTLES, DRESSES, ROBES, 
READY MADE SKIRTS and_ COSTUMES. 
This splendid csllection of Novelties 
comprises one of the 
Largest, cheapest, and most fashionable Stocks 
in London. 


E and Ly lte.nGcAgReR,Og0LU.D2 8 
e GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
Every Discription of 
DEEP and COMPLIMENTARY 
MOURNING 


Ready for immediate use. 


Orders to any extent executed on the 
shortest notice. 


E and R. GARROOUOLD, 
e 150,152, 154, 156, and 158, Edgware-road ; and 57 and 
58, Queen-street, London, W. 


ALADINE CLOTH for DRESSES and 
COSTUMES, 27 inches wide, 10 yards, from 12s. 6d. 
The material is very fine. firm, and soft, and one of the 
latest specimens of exquisite French taste. Colours are 
mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, blue, lavender, &c.; 
the tints are perfect, such as hitherto have only been pro- 
duced in articles of silk; and of the same fabric nice new 
dresses, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s. 9d. This being 
sacrificed property it is selling rapidly. 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


r 7 a] 
YILKS from FRANCE.—TWO THOU- 
SAND DRESSES at 22s. 6d. each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colours 
brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with a small 
ortion of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric excellent 
or wear. This purchase was negotiated through an agent. 
Somebody must have suffered a heavy loss, 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses at 253. 64., 
31s. 6d.,40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 63d. so! yard. Japanese silks, 
richest in quality of silk, and really wear weil, at 2s. 64d. the 
yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


TO LADIES OF FASHION. 
A LADY who has had great experience in 


getting up Ladies’ and Children’s Hair, is in posses- 
sion of an infallible METHOD to make the HAIR CURL 
as soon as applied, imparting exquisite beauty and keep- 
ing it wavy, soft, glossy, and in curl in all weathers, even 
if it has no tendency to do so. The cost will be 1d. per 
week, and one application will be successful, Materials 
and directions sent free for 14 stamps, 


Address, Miss A. M., Mr. Sayvill’s, Bookseller, Dunmow, 
ssex. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.—Esta- 
blished forty years, as the most agreeable and effec. 
tual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold unive - 
sally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s.6d. None genuine unle s 
Signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
g RUTHIN WATERS, 


2 SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 
AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corxs Branpep “ R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and every 
label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and Whole- 
sale of R. Exris and Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents: W. Besr and Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of ree tite drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, where an 
occasional apperient is required, nothing can be better 
adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 
give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 

Seton We Medicine Vendors, price 1s lid. and 2s. 9d. per 

x. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
H. Barxer on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested."—Dr. Hassatt. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-strect, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CROQUET. 


The most elegant adornment to the Lawn, and protection 
to the players, is the 


NEW LAWN TENT, 
MADE BY 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE 
Write for particulars, or see the Tent as erccted. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


Comrietx with Tan.e £3 10s. 0d. 
No outside lines, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Re®© (Bol Ness 
Sixteen Years with the late 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 

228, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. 


Tx aes 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


[THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER! 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Soovine Masnseiss' 


e 

bat 

7 In addition to our Two Specialities, 

5 the “ ROYAL’? ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “ FLEET’? ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 

z and Best General Collection of 

i SEWING MACHINES in London 

i will be found in our NEW SHOW 

= ROOMS. 

Ss 


THOMAS BRADFORD & C0., 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND CoO.,, 


210A, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, wW. 
The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 


T3 3} | “LA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
trims, binds, braids, cords, hems, sewing lace on 


at the same time; embroiders, making its own 
PRICE FROM FORTY MEDALS AND J 


braid in four colours and more. Prospectuses 
6 GUINEAS. THREE GOLD ONES. and Samples Post Free. Instructions gratis. 


“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


including more Extras than any other, £4 10s. 
CAUTION :—Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schmidt, &: Co,. are genuine and Warranted. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TUR KEY, and 
the NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWING MACHINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW, 


WHEELER and WILSON. SHAKESPEAR. AGENORIA. 
GROVER and BAKER. THOMAS. GUELPH. 

HOWE (Elias, jun.). IMPERIAL. QUEEN MAB, 
WILLCOX and GIBBS. BELGRAVIA. OCTAGON. 
EXCELSIOR. WANZER. ALEXANDRA. 
WEED. TOM HOOD. ROYAL ANCHOR. 
BRITANNIA. CLEOPATRA. AMERICAN, 

LA SILENCIEUSE. GERMANIA. WEIR, Ere. 


SMITH and CO. having no interest in selling any particular machine, impartially recommend 
the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their 
customers, Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET.) 


ENGERT & ROLFE, 
LONDON FELT WORKS, 


BARCHESTER STREET, POPLAR NEW TOWN, LONDON, E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ld. 


{ TROHOROUS. ROOFING FELT 1d. 
Per Square Foot. | INODOROUS BITUMEN FELT § Per Square Foot. 


HAIR FELT FOR COVERING STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, &c., 
or for Lining Roofs, made in Long Lengths, by 3ft. wide, or.in Sheets, 34in. by 20in. 


SHEATHING FELTS, |Brown . . . . 32in. by 20in., 24d. per Sheet. 
long lengths, by 32 inches wide, Black . - . . 82in. by 20in., 2d. ditto 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE, 
FOR FOUNDATION WALLS, TO PREVENT DAMP FROM RISING. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
CHEAP FANCY DRESSES FOR MAY, 1871. 


_ The largest stock ever offered by any {retail ;house. shad 1 e Price, every New Material, at 
prices unparelleled for Cheapness. EA divers © FDO EY : tf , 


From Printed Alpacas. 24in. Camletts. 
44d, to 94d. Orleans Lustrins. Lamas, 
a yard. 


Printed Cambrics. 
Brilliants and Piques, 


Shepherd’s Checks. Balernos, French Muslins, 


Silk Figures. 
Satin Cloths, 


Silk Figured Repps, 
Patterns Post-free 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, WO. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
CHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING. 


Ladies Nightdresses from 1s. 4}d. to 7s. 6d. | French Crinolines, 1s, 43d. to 4s. 6d. Complete Outfits for Ladies and 
Ladies’ Drawers, 1s. 0jd. to 5s. 6d. Children’s Drawers, Various Sizes, 63d. Families. 

Ladies’ Chemise, 1s. 2}d. to 6s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. Bede Sets of Baby Linen. 

Ladies’ Petticoats, 1s, 64d. to 15s. 6d. Children’s Chemise, 73d. to 2s, 11d. Baskets and Bassinetts. 

Children’s Nightdresses, 1s. 0}d. to 4s. 6d. 


THE LARGEST RETA(L STOCK TO SELECT] FROM AT PRICES UNEQUALLED FOR CHEAPNESS. 


. 534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
A MITISY . 


French Poplins. 


Pp a % 
Bradford kepps. ure Glace Alpacas. 


From f 
104d. 1s. 114d. 28 inch Camletts, 


a 
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WHIGHT and MANN’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
TheAlberta Lock-Stitch, 


Silent. Price 63gs. 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s, 
First-Class Lock-Stitch 
\ = from 70s. 


CEASF 143° HOLBORN-BARS. 


_ 


GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 


FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 


beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand..........cceeceee £3 15s. 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 6s 


Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON! 


THE BRIDGEPORT KNITTING 
MACHINE 


Makes Stocking complete from top to toe, including per- 
fect heel, without taking stocking from machine. Price 
£9 complete. On elegant Stand. 


THE AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE 


Knits 20,000 Stitches a minute, and Twelve different 
Fancy Stitches. Price 5 Guineas. Send for Prospectus. 
FORBES, BROS., & CO., 


Sole Agents for Britain, 
40, UNION STREET, GLASGOW. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-strect, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE ‘“ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
Heats use improve appetite and digestion 
7 | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels 


: ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 

wt Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 

wa Bola hy all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 

world. 


WHELPTON’S 


ae Ny 


ror rs 7 
TRADE MARK (REGISTERED ) 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
yalue in thousands of nstances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 73d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wuetrron & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WH ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied b 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wit 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular ref be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1d! 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable. JOHN WHILE 
Pest-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for gimng 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAh- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. lt is porous, light in texture, anu inexpen- 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, fd. 
JOHN WHITE,Manufacturer. 228, Piccadilly London. 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Marizoroven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. ditor’s Office and Office for 
A dvertieemonts, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 

Or the Paper should be addressed.—May 13, 1871, 
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